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Reader, go througl: the latter part of this Register with the greatest 


| attention: there you will find some mst curious facts relating to Sir 
| Francis BurpvetT, Jonn Hosuouse, Epwaro EL.ice, Joserpn Hume, 


for me to name. 





SometHinG Bowrine, SomeTHING GALLoway, and several others. As 
yet, no defence of them has appeared in print, as far as t- have been able 
to see, Read with attention ; understand clearly the facts; for here is a 
development, which must be explained by these men, or they must pasa 
from this day heuceforth and for ever for THAT which it is not necessary 








RURAL RIDE, 


From Weston, near Southampton, 
to Kensington. ; 






Weston Grove, 18th QOcr. 
2826.—I broke off abruptly, un- 
ler this same date, in my last 
Register, when speaking of Wil- 

iam the Conqueror’s demolishing 
wf towns and villages to make the 
ew Forest ; and, I was about fo 
how, that all the hisforians have 
old us Lies the most abominable 
bout this affair of the New 
‘orest; or, that the Scotch writers 
population, and particularly 
HALMEKS, have heen the greatest 
fools, or the most impudent of 
wm posters. I, therefure, now re- 
ne this matter, it being, in my. 
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opinion, a matter of great interest, 
at a time, when, in order to ac- 
aos for ier resent Molerioony 

livin e e of Eng- 
land, it if nesergedt thet they ot 
become greatly mvre numerous 
than they formerly were. This. 
would be no defence of the Go- 
vernment, even if the fact were 
so; but, as I have, over and over 
again, proved, the fact is false; 
and, to this I challenge denial ; 
that, either churches and great 
mansions and castles were for- 
moor 4 made without hands; or, 
England was, seven hundred years 
ago, much more populous than it 
is now. But, what has the torrha- 
tion of the New Forest to do with 
this? A great deal; for the his- 
torians tell us, that, in order to 
make this Forest, Witisam the. 
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323 -‘Rourar 
“« pulous towns and. villages, and 
“* thirty-six parish . churches”! 
The devil he did! How populous, 
then, good God, must’ England 
have been at that time, which was 
about the year 1080; that~is to 
say, 736 years ago! “For, the 
Scotch will hardly...contend, that 
the nature of the soil. has - been, 
changed for the worse, since that 
time, especially as-it-has not been 
cultivated. No, no; brassey_as 
they are, they will not do that. 
Come, then, let us see how this 
matter stands. 


This Forest has been crawled \‘ churches.” 


upon by favourites, and is now 
much smaller than it used to be. 
A time may. and WILL, come, 
for inquiring HOW ‘George Rose, 
and others, became owners of 
some of the very best» parts of 
this once-publice property ; a time 
for such mguiry MUST come, 
before the people of England 
will ever give their consent to a 
reduction of the interest of the 
debt! But, this we know, that 
the New Forest formerly extended, 
westward, from the Sovruamp- 
ton Water and the River Ovx, 
to the River Avon, and northward, 
from. Lymincron Haven to the 
borders of Wittsuire, We 
know, that this was its utmost ex- 
tent; and we know also, that the 
towns of Craistcnurca, ~ Ly- 
urncron, Rincwoop, and Forp- 
mvépripceE, and the villages. of 
Boipre, Fawtey, Lynpsvrsrt, 
Diepen,, Exinc, Minsrep,_and 
all the other villages that now have 
churches ; we know, I Say (and, 
pray mark it), that all these towns 
and villagés EXISTED BE. 
FORE THE NORMAN CON- 
QUEST; because the Roman 
names of several of them (all the 
towns) are in print, and because 
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an.aecount of them. all. is to-be 
found in Doouspay. Book, which 
was made by this very Wiritaw 
the Coneveror.: Well, then, 
now Scotch= 
you” Marravstan blasphemers, 
wlio contend that God has im- 
planted in mana. PRIN€TPLE 
that leads him to starvation ; come, 
now, and face this history of the 
New Forest. Cooks, ia his Gro- 
Grapuy of Hampshire, says, that 
the Conqueror destroyed here 
“many populous towns and vil- 
““lages, and thirty-six parish 
The same writer 
says, that, in the time-of Ed:card 
the Confessor ‘(just before the 
Conqueror came), ‘ teco-thirds of 
“the Forest was. inhabited. and 
cultivated. ” GuTHRIE says 
nearly the ‘same’ thing. “But, let 
us hear the two historians, who 
are now pitted against each other, 
Home ‘and Lincaap. The former 


(Vol. IL. p. 277) says : “* There was 


« one pleasure to which William, 
‘as well as all the Normans and 
‘‘ancient Saxons, was extremely 
“addicted, and: that. was hunting: 
“‘but this pleasure he indulged 
“more at the expense of his un- 
‘“‘ happy subjects, whose interests 
“he always disregarded, than to 
“* the loss er diminution of his own 
‘revenue. Not: content with. those 
“large forests, which former 
Kings possessed, in-all parts of 
* nai ala he resolved to make a 
“new Forest, near Winchester, 
“ the usual place of his, residence: 
“and, for that purpose, he laid 
“« waste the county of Hampshire, 
“ foran extent, of. thirty, miles, 
“ expelied the inhabitants {rom 
* their houses, seized their pro- 
“ perty, even demolished churches 
‘and convents, and made the 
“sufferers no compensation for 
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‘the injury.” Pretty well for a 
joned heeteiee and, new, 
et us hear Dr. Lixcanp, to pre- 
vent his Society from presenting 
whose work to me, the sincere and 
pious Sve, Burien was ready 
to go down u his marrow- 
bones ; let «is hear the good Doc- 
tor upen this subject. He says 
(Vol. 1. p. 452 & 453), “ Thongh 
‘the King possessed sixty-eight 
‘ forests, besidesparks and chases, 
“in different parts of England, 
“ he was not yet satisfied, but for 
“the occasional accommodation 
“ of his court, afforested an ex- 
“tensive tract of country lying 
* between the city of ‘Winchester 
“and the sea coast. The inha- 
“ bitants were d+ the cot- 
“tages and ‘the ehurehes were 
“burnt: and more. ‘than thirty 
“ square miles .of ‘airich and po- 
“ nulous district were ‘withdrawn 
“ from cultivation, and couverted 
“ into-a wilderness, to:afford suffi- 
“cient range for the deer, and 
“ample space ‘for the royal di- 
“version. The ‘memory of this 
a act of despotism has been per- 
tuated in the name: of the 
ew Forest, which it retains 
“at ‘the present day, after the 
“lapse of “seven ‘hundred and 
fifty years.” 
’ “Historians” should ‘be careful 
how they make statements -rela- 
tive to places which-are within the 
‘scope of the reader’s inspection. 
‘Itis next toi ble not to be- 
‘eve; that the or-has, in. this | 
ana (a very interesting one)mere- | 
ly copied from. Hume: Hume 
8, that the king “ Maer gs the. 
tanis ”’; says | 
“* the Sone expelled” + 
‘Hume ‘says, that the ing “ des! 
‘molished the churches ?” and Line: 
‘gard says, that the: churches 
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were burnt”; but, Hume. says; 
churches ““* and convents,” and 
Lingard knew that tobe alie. The 
Doctor was tov learned upon the 
subject of “ convents,” to follow 
the Scotchman here. Hume says, 
that the king “laid waste the 
% Veountry for an-extent of thirty 
“ miles.” The Doctor says, that 
“a district of thirty square miles 
“ was withdrawn trom cultivation, 
“and .converted into @ wilder 
* ness.” Now, what Huxe meaned 
vee leose. phrase, “ an extent 
of thirty mailes,” { cannot say ; but 
this I cee, that Dr. Lincarp's 
‘thirty square miles,” is a piece 
of ground only jive and a half 
miles eack way! So that the Doc- 
tor has got here, a curious ‘* dis- 
irict,’ and .a not -less evri 
‘*.witderness”; and, what number 
of churches could Wii. find, 
to burn, in a space five miles, and. 
a half each way! Jf the Doctor 
meaned thirty smiles square, ine 
stead of square miles, the false, 
hood is-so:monstrous as to destroy 
his credit for ever; for, here we. 
have NINE HUNDRED. 
SQUARE MILES, containing 
five hundred and ‘seventy -six thou- 
‘sand acres of land.;. that is to say, 
56,960 acres more than.are co 
tained in. the, whole of .t 
county of Surrey, and 99,840 
acres move than are contained in 
the'whole of -the county of Berks! 
‘This «is history,” is uw! And 
these. are “ historians’! | "5 
The true statement is, this : 
New Forest, according to its an- 
cient state, was bounded thus : 
the line, going from the river Oux 
‘to the river Aven, and which line 
‘there | sqpereten Wiltshire from ~ 
}Hampsbire; by the river Avon; 
cotmyy sea from Chris‘church to 
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ampton Water; and by the river 
Ovux. These were the bounda- 
ries; and (as any one may, by 
scale and compass, ascertain), 
there are, within these boundaries 
about 224 square miles, containi 
143,360 acres. of land. Within 
these limits there are now remain- 
ing eleven parish churches, all of 
which were in existence before the 
time of Wiiliam the Conqueror ; 
so that, if he destroyed thirty-six 
parish churches, what a populous 
country this must have been 
There must have been forty-seven 
parish churches; so that there 
was, over this whole district, one 
parish church to every four and 
thyee quarters square miles! 
Thus, then, the churches must 
have stood, on anaverage, at with- 
in one mile and about two hundrea 
yards of each other! And, ob- 
serve, the parishes could, onan 
average, contain no more, each, 
than 2,966 acres of land! Not a 
very large farm ; so that here was 
a parish church to every large 
farm, unless these historians are 
all fools and liars. I defy any 
“one to say that I make hazardous 
assertions: I have plainly de- 
scribed the ancient boundaries : 
‘there are the maps: any one can, 
with scale and compass, measure 
the area as wellas I can. I have 
taken the statements of historians, 
‘as they call themselves: I have 
‘shown that their histories, as they 
call them, are fabulous ; OR (and 
anind this or) that England was, at 
one time, and that too, eight hun- 
dred years ago, beyond all mea- 
sure more populous than it is now. 
For, observe, notwithstanding what 
Dr. Lincarp asserts; notwith- 
standing that he describes this 
district as “ rich,” it is the very 


poorest in the whole kingdom, Dr, 


Rurat Ring. 


Lixcarp was, I believe, born and 
bred at Winchester; and how, 
then, could he be so careless ; or, 
indeed, so regardless of truth (and 
I do not see why I am to mince 
the matter with him), as to de- 
scribe this as a rich district. In- 
numerable persons have seen 
Bagshot-Heath; great numbers 
have seen the barren heaths be- 
tween London and Brighten; 
great numbers, also, have seen 
that wide sweep of barrenness 
which exhibits itself between the 
Golden Farmer Hill and Black- 
water. Nine-tenths of each of. 
these are less barren than four- 
fifths of the land in the New 
Forest. Supposing it to be credi- 
ble that a man so prudent and so 
wise as William the Conqueror; 
supposing that such a man should 
have pitched upon a rich and 
populous district wherewith to 
make a chase ; supposing, in short, 
these historians to have spoken the 
truth, and supposing this barren 
land to have been all inhabited 
and cultivated, and the people so 
numerous and so rich as to be 
able to build and endow a parish- 
church upon every four and three 
quarters square miles upon this 
extensive district ; supposing them 
to have been so rich in the pro- 
duce of the soil as to want a priest 
to be stationed at every mile and 
200 yards in order to help them 
to eat it; supposing, in a word, 
these historians not to be the most 
farcical Ops ever re 
upon r, this country must, 4 
the time of the Norman conquest, 
have literally swarmedwith people; 
for, there is the land, now, 4 

all the land, too: neither Hume 
nor Dr. Lingard can change the 
nature of that. There it is, a0 
acre of it not having, upon a 
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average, so much of productive 
capacity in it as one single 
square rod, taking the average, of 
Worcestershire ; and, if I were to 
say, one single square yard, | 
should be right ; there is the land; 
and, if that land were, as these 
historians say it was, covered with 
people and with churches, what 
the devil must Worcestershire 
have been! To this, then, we 
come at last: having made out 
what I undertook to show ; namely, 
that the historians, as they call 
themselves, are either the greatest 
fools or the greatest liars that 
ever existed, or that England was 
beyond all measure more popu- 
lous eight hundred years ago than 
it is now. 

Poor, however, as this district 
is, and, culled about as it has 
been for the best spots of land by 
those favourites who have got 
grants of land or leases or some- 
thing or other, still there are some 
spots here and there which would 
grow trees ; but, never will it grow 
trees, or any thing else fo the 
profit of this nation, until it be- 
come private property. “Public 
property must, in some cases, be 
in the hands of public officers; 
bat, this is not an affair of that 
nature. This is too loose a con- 
cern; too little controllable by 
superiors. It isa thing calculated 
for jobbing, above all others; cal- 
culated to promote the success of 
favouritism. Who can_imagine 
that the persons employed about 

lantations and farms for the pub- 
ic, are employed because they 
are fit for the employment? Sup- 
ng the commissioners to hold 

in abhorrence the idea of paying 
for services to themselves under 
the name of paying for services to | 
the public ; supposing them never 


to have heard of such a thing in 
their lives, can they imagine that 
nothing of this sort takes place, 
while they are in London eleven 
months out of twelve in the year ? 
I never feel disposed to cast much 
censure upon any of the persons 
engaged in such concerns. 
temptation is too great to be re- 
every thing @ pois d’ or. There- 
fore, no such thing 
the hands of the public, or, rather, 
of the government; and I hope to 
live to see this thing completely 
taken out of the hands of this go- 
vernment. 
It was night-fall when we ar- 
rived at Eling, that is to say, at 
the head of the Southampton 
Water. Our horses were ver 
hungry. We stopped to bait 
them and set off just about dusk 
to come to this place (Weston 
Grove), stopping at Southampton 
on our way and leaving a letter to 
come to London. Between South- 
ampton and this place, we cross a 
bridge over the Itchen river, and, 
coming up a hill into a common, 
which is called Town-hill Com- 
mon, we passed, lying on our 
right, a little park and house, 
occupied by the Trish bible-man 
Lord Asupowy, I think they call 
him, whose real name is Frencu, 
and whose family are so very well 
known in the most unfortunate 
sister-kingdom. ‘Just at the back 
of his house, in another sort of 
paddock-place, lives a man, whose 
name I forget, who was, | believe, 
a coach-maker in the East Indies, 
and whose father, or uncle, kept 
a turnpike gate at Chelsea, a few 
years ago. See the effecis of 
‘* industry and enterprize”! But 
even these would be nothing, were 
it not for this wondrous system 
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by.which-,money can be snatched 
away from the labourer in this 
very parish, for instance, sent off 
to the East Indies, there help.to 
make a mass to, put into: the hands 
of .an adventurer, and then the 
mass may be brought, back in the 


pockets of the adventurer and; 


cause him to be. called a ‘Squire 
by the labourer whose earnings 
were so snatched away! -Won- 
drous system! Pity it cannot last 
for ever! Pity that it has got a 
débt of .a thousand millions to 
pay! Pity that it cannot turn 
paper into gold! Pity that it will 
make such fools of Prosperity 
Robinson and his colleagues ! 
The moon shone very bright 
by the time that we mounted: the 
hill; and now, skirting the enclo- 
sures upon the edge of the com- 
mon, we passed several of those 
cottages which I so well recol- 
lected, and in which J] had the 
satisfaction to believe that the 
inhabitants were sitting comfort- 
ably with bellies full by a good 
fire. It was eight o’clock before we 
arrived at Mr. Chamberlayne’s, 
whom I had not seen since, I 
think, the year 1816; for, in the 
fall of that year I came to Loniton, 
and I never .returned 
(which is only about three miles 
and a half from Weston) to sta 
thiere for any length of-time. To 
thase who like water-scenes (as 
nineteen-twentieths of people do) 
it is the prettiest spot, I believe, 
in all England. Mr. Cuamser- 
tayne built the house about 
twenty years ago. He has. been 
btinging the place to greater and 
greater perfection from that time 
to this. All round about the house 
is in the neatest possible order. 
I should think that, altogether, 
there cannot be so little as tex 
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acres_of short gvass; and,.when 
)L say that, those who know any 
thing about gardens will form a 
pretty correct general notion as 
to the sca/e on which the thing is 
carried on. Until of late, Mr. 
Chamberlayne was owner of only 
a small part, comparatively, of 
the lands hereabouts. Heis now | 
the ewner, | believe, of the whole 
of the lands that come down to the 
water’s edge, and that lie be- 
tween the ferry over the Itehen | 
at Southampton, and the river . 
which goes ont from the South- 
ampton Water, at Hamble. And, . 
now let me describe, as well as I 
can, what this land and its situa- 
tionare. The Southampton Wa- | 
ter begins at ‘Portsmouth, and 
goes up by Southampton, to Red- 
bridge, being, upon an average, - 
about two miles wide, having, 
on the one side, the New Forest, 
and on the other side, for a great | 
part of the way, this fine and 
| beautiful.estate of Mr. Chamber- | 
layne. Both sides of this water 
have rising lands. divided into hill 
and dale, and very beautitully 
clothed. with trees, the woods and 
lawns and fields being most ad- 
yantageously intermixed. It is 
very curivus .that, at the back of 
each of these tracts of land, there 
-are.é€xtensive heaths, on this side 


—_—<— 


»ias well as on the New Forest 


side. To stand here and look 


across the water at the New Fo- 
rest, you would imagine that it 
was really a country of woods; 
for, you can see nothing of the 
heaths from here; those beaths 
aver which we rode, and from 
which we could see a windmill 
down among the trees, which wind- 
mill is now to be seen just oppo- 
site this.place. So that, the views 
from this place are the most beau- 
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tiful that can be imagined. You 
see up the water and down the 
water, to Redbridge one way and 
out to Spithead the other way. 
Through the trees, to the right, 
you see the —_ of Southamp- 
ton; and you have only to walk a 
mile over a beautiful lawn and 
through a not less beautiful wood, 
to.firid, in a little dell surrounded 
with lofty woods, the venerable 
rains of Neritey Assry, which 
make part of Mr. Chamberlayne’s 
estate. The woods here are chiefly 
of oak; the ground: consists of a 
series of hill and dale, as you go 
long-wise from one end of the 
estate to the other, about six miles 
in length. Down almost every 
little valley that divides these hills 
or hillocks, there is more -or less 
of water, making the under-wood, 
in those parts, very thick, and dark 
to go through, and these form 
the most delightful. contrast with 
the fields and lawas, There are 
innumerable vessels of various 
sizes continually upon the water ; 
and, to those that delight in 
water-scenes, this is certainly the 
very prettiest place that I ever 
saw. in, my life. I had seen it 
many years ago; and, as I in- 
tended to. come here on my way 
home, I told Georce, before we 
set’ out, that I would show him 
another Weston before we got to 
London. The parish in which 
his father’s house is, is also called: 
Weston, and a very beautiful 
spot it certainly is; but I told him 
I questioned whether | could not 
show him a still prettier Weston 
than that. We let him alone:for 
the first day. He sat in the house 
and saw great multitudes of phea- 
sants and partridges upon the 
lawn before the window: he went 
down tothe water-side by himself, 















and put his foot upon the ground, 
to see the tide rise. ‘He seented' 
very much delighted. The seeond* 
morning, at breakfast, we put itsto’ 
him, which he would rather have 3° 
this Weston, or the Weston that» 
he had left in' Herefordshire’ but, 
though [ introduced the questién' 
in a way almost to extort a déei-/ 
sion in favour of the Hampshire + 


Weston, he decided instantly and: 
plump for the other, in a manner‘ 


very much to the delight’ of Mr. 
Chamberlayne and his sister. So’ 
true it is, that, when people are? 


uncorrupted, they’ always: like* 
home best, be it, in itself, whatit? 
may. : : 


Every thing that nature can’do! 


has been done here ; and money) 
most judiciously employed; has* 
come to her assistance. 
are a thousand things to givé pleas! 
sure to any rational minds but, ‘ 


Here i 


there is one thing, which, im my 


estimation, surpasses, in pleasure, ' 


to contemplate, all the lawns and 
all the groves and: all the gardens; 


and all the game and every thing; 
else; and that is, the \real) un= 
affected goodness of the owner-of) 


this estate. He is a member’ for: 
Southampton ; he has. otherefine: 


estates ; he has great talents; hes 


is much admired by all who know: 
him}; but, he has done mere-by: 
his justice, by his just waywof\ 
thinking with regard to-the labours? 
ing people, than in all other ways: 


put together. This. was nothing: 


new to me; for I was well informs: 


ed of it several years ago, though 


1 had never heard him speak of it:. 
in my life, © When he camesto: 


this place, the common wages:ofi 
day-iabouri 
shillings a week, and thew of, 
carpenters, bricklayers, sad chia 
tradesmen, were in proportion. 


; 


ng men were thirteen; 
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Those wages he has given, from 
that time to this, without an 
abatement whatever. With these 
wages, a man can live, having, at 
the same time, other advantages 
attending the working for such. a 
man as Mr. Chamberlayne. He 
has got less money in his bags 
than he would haye had, if he had 

round men down in. their wages ; 
but, if his sleep be not sounder 
than that of the hard-fisted wretch 
that can walk over grass and gra- 
vel, kept in order by a poor crea- 
ture that is half-starved ; if his 
sleep be not sounder than the sleep 
of such a wretch, then all that we 
have been taught is false, and 
there is no difference between the 
man who feeds and the man who 
starves the poor : all the Scripture 
isa bundle of lies, and instead of 
heing propagated it ought to be 
flung into the fire, 

It is curious enough, that 
those who are the least disposed 
to give good wages to the laboring 
people, should the most dis- 

ed to discover for them schemes 
for saving their money! Ihave 
‘lately seen, I saw it at Uphus- 
band, a prospectus, or scheme, 
for establishing what they call 
a county friendly society. This 
is a scheme for getting from the 
poor a part of the wages that 
they receive. Just as if a poor 
fellow could put any thing by 
out of eight shillings a week! If, 
indeed, the schemers were to pay 
the labourers twelve or thirteen 
shillings a week; then these 
might have something to lay by 
at some times of the year; but, 
then indeed, there would be zo 
poor-rates wanted ; and, it is to 
get rid -of the poor-rates, that 
these schemers have. invented 


their society.. What wretched 
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drivellers they must be: to think 
that they should be able to make 
the pauper keep the pauper; 
to think that they shall be able 
to make the man that is half- 
starved lay by part of his loaf! 
I know of no county where the 
poor are worse treated than in 
many parts of this county of 
Hants. It is happy to know 
of one instance in which they 
are well treated; and I deem 
ita real honour to be under the 
roof of him who has uniformly 
Jaudable an example 
in this most important concern. 
What are all his riches to me? 
They form no title to my respect. 
‘Tis not for me to set myself up 
in judgment as to his taste, his 
learning, his various qualities 
and endowments; but, of these 
his wnequivocal works, | am a 
competent judge. I know how 
much good he mustdo ; and,there 
is a great satisfaction in reflect- 
iug on the great happiness that 
he must feel, when, in. laying 
his head upon his pillow of a cold 
and dreary winter night, he reflects 
that there are scores, aye, scores 
upon scores, of his country-people, 
of his poor neighbours, of those 
whom the Scripture denominates 
his brethren, who have been 
enabled, through him, to, retire 
to a warm bed after spending 
a cheerful evening and taking 
a full meal by the side of their 
own fire, People may talk what 
they will about happiness; but 
1 can figure to myself no hap- 
piness surpassing that of the man 
who falls to sleep. with reflec- 
tions like these in his mind, Now, 
observe, it is a duty on my part, 
to relate what I have here. re- 
lated as to the conduct of Mr. 
Cuampentayne; not a duty 
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towards him; for, I can do him 
no good by it, and I do most sin- 
cerely believe, that both he 
and his equally benevolent sister, 
would rather that their goodness 
remained unproclaimed ; but, it 
is a duty towards my country, 
and particularly towards’ my 
readers. Here is a striking and 
a most valuable practical exam- 
le, Here is a whole neighbour- 
hid of labourers living as they 
ought to live; enjoying that hap- 
iness which is the just reward 
of their toil. And, shall I sup- 
press facts so honourable to 
those who are the cause of this 
happiness, ‘ facts so’ interesting 
in themselves, and so likely to 
be useful in the way of example; 
shall I do this, aye, and, besides 
this, ¢acitly give a false account 
of Wesron Grove, and this, 
too, from the stupid and cowardly 
fear of being accused of flatter- 
ing a rich man! , - 
' Neriry Ansey ought, it seems, 
to be called Lertey Ausey, the 
Latin name being Larus Loévs, 
or Pueasanr Prace. Letley 


was made up of an abbreviation of 


the Zetus and of the Saxon word 
fey, which meaned place, field, 
or piece of ground. This Abbey 
was founded by Henry III. in 
1239, for 12 Monks of the Bene- 
dictine order; and, when sup- 
pressed, by the wife-killer, ‘its 
revenues amounted to 3,200/. a 
year of our present money. “The 
ots = of these monks were, 
y the wife-killing founder of’ the 
Church of England, given away 
(though they belonged to the pub- 
lic) to one of his court syco- 
phants, Sin Wiitiam Pavier, 
#“ man the most famous in the 
whole world for sycophancy, 
time-serving, and for all those 
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bape which usually distinguish 


the favourites of kings like the 
wife-killer. This Pauter changed 
from the Popish to Henry the 
Eighth's religion, and was a 
great acior in punishing the pa- 
pists: when Edward V1. came to 
the throne, this’ Paviter turned 
protestant, and was a great actor 
in orem those who adhered 
to Henry VII Ith’s religion : wher 
Queen Mary came to the throne, 
this Paver turned back to par 
pist, and was one of the great 
actors in sending protestants to 
be burnt in Smithfield: when 
Old Bess came to the throne, this 
Paver turned back to protest- 
ant again, and was, until the day 
of his death, one of the great ac- 
tors in persecuting, in fining, in 
mulcting, and in putting to death, 
those who still had the virtue and 
the courage to adhere to the reli- 
gion, in which they and he had been 
Lorn and bred. ‘The head of this 
family got, at last, to be earl of 
Wiltshire, Marquis of Winchester, 
and Duke or Botton. This 
last title is now gone ; or, rather, 
it is changed to that of ‘“ Lorp 
Buxton,” which is now borne by a 
man of thename of Orde, who is the 
son ofa man of that name, whodied. 
some years ago, and who married 
a duughter (1 think it was) of the 
last “‘ Duke of Bolton.” Pretty 
curious, and not a little interest- 
ing, to look back at the origin of 
this Dukedom of Bolton, and, 
then, to look at the person now 
bearing the title of Bolton; and, 
then, to’ go to Abbotston, near 
Winchester, and survey the ruins 
of the proud palace, once’ inha- 
bited by the Duke of Bolton, 


which ruins, and the estate on’ 
which they stand, are now the’ 


property of the‘ Loan - maker,’ 
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Alexander Baring !. Curious turn 
of things! Henry the. wife-killer 
and his confiscating successors 
granted the estates of Nerzey, 
and of many other monasteries, to 
the head of these Paulets: to 
maintain these and other, similar, 
grants, a thing called a “ Refor- 
mation’ was made: to maintain 
ne “Reformation,” a ‘* Glorious 
yolution”’ was.made : to main- 
tain the ‘Glorious Revolution,” 
4 DEBT was made: to maintain 
the Debt, a Jarge part of the rents 
must go to the Debt-Dealers, .or 
Losn:makers and, thus, at last, 
he Barines, only in this one 
neighbourhood, have become the 
successors of the WriorHESLeEys, 
the Pauxers, and the Russexus, 
Who, thronghout all the reigns of 
confiscation, were. constantly in 
the. way, when a distribution of 
ood things was taking place! 
Tess enough all this; but, the 
ing will not stop here. The 
oan-makers think, that.they shall 
out-wit the old grantee-fellows ; 
and, so they might, and the peo- 
ale too, and the devil, himself; 
ut, -they cannot  out- wit 
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crown piece:a few years ago, and 
who is notoriously related to no- 
thing more than one degree above 
beggary ;. can. it.be /aw, that I, a 
magistrate, seeing this, have nota 
right to demand _of this man. how 
he came by his estate? No mat- 
ter, however; for, if both these be 
law now, they .will not, I {trust, 
be Jaw. in. afew years from this 
time. | 

Mr. Cuampertayne ; has 
caused the ancient fish-ponds, at 
Netley Abbey, to be ‘‘reclaimed;” 
as they call it. What a_ loss, 
what: a_ national loss, there has 
been,in this way, and in the arti- 
cle of. water fowl! I am. quite 
satisfied, that, .in these: two. arti- 


}cles and in that of, rabbits, the 


nation has. lost, has: had , annihi- 
lated (within. the last 250 years) 
food. sufficient for taco days in the 
week, on an average, taking the 
‘year throughout. These are things, 
too, which cost so little; Jabour ! 
You can see the.marks of old fish- 
ponds in thousands and thousands 
of places. I have noticed, I dare 
say, jive hundred,.. since, 1 lett 
home. A trifling expense. would, 





TENTS. Those eyents will 

a, thorough rummaging ; and. 

of this fact the ‘ turn-ot-the-mar- | 
ket” gentlemen may be assured. 
Can. it be Jaw (I put the question 
to Jawyers), can it be daw (1, leave 
reason, and justice out of. the. in- 
quiry),- can it be daw, that, -if I, 
torday,see.dressed in good clothes, 
and witha full purse,a man who 
was notoriously pennyless yes- 
terday;.can it. be law, that I 
(being .a justice of the peace): 
havea right to demand of that 
aan. how he came by his clothes 
aad his purse? And, canitbe law, 
that I seeing with an estate.a man 
who,,was. notoriously not worth a 


in. most cases, restore them; but, 
now-a-days, all. is. looked. for .at 
shops: all.is to be had by. traffick- 
ing: scarcely any ,one. thinks. of 
providing, for his own wants, out 
of his own land and. other. his own 
mestic, means. To . buy. the 
thing, ready made, is the taste.of 
the day : thousands, . who, .are 
epers, buy . their... dinners 

ready cooked :. nothing is so com- 
mon as.to rent:breasts dor children. 
to suck: a manactually advertised, 
in the London papers, about two: 
months -ago, to . supply childless 
husbands. with heirs! edn this 
ease, the articles were,.,of course, 
to he; ready. made ; for, to .make 
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hem “to order” would’ be’ the 


devil-of'a business; though, in 


‘desperate cases, even this is, I 


believe, sometimes resorted to. 
Haustevox, Sunpay,- 22d 

Oct. 1826.—We. left Weston 

Grove’ on Friday morning, and 


came across to Boriey, where 
the rést of you now / You" are got ‘nearly to 


we remained during 
the day, and: until after bréakfast 
Phad not seen “ the 
Boriey Parson” for several 
years; and | wished to have a look 
at him now, but could not get a 


sight of bim,; though we rode close 


before his house, at much about 
his breakfast time, ahd though we 
gave him the strongest of invita- 
tions that could be expressed by 
hallooing and by craeking of 


- whips? The fox was’ too cunning 


for us, and, do all we could, we 
could not provoke him to put even 
his‘ nose out of kennel: From 
Mr. Jases Wanrwer’s' at Botley, 
we went to Mr’ Haruerr’s, at 
Allington, and ‘had the very great 
erie of seeing ‘him in excel- 
ent health. We intended to go 
baek to Botley, and: then to’ go 
to Titchfield, and, in our way to 
this place, over Portsdown Hill, 
whence 4 intended to show George 


the harbour and the fleet, and (of 


still-more importance) the spot on 
whieh we signed’ the’ “ Hanpr- 
sHrRet Perition,” in 1817; that 
petition which foretold that which 
the “ Norrotk Perrrion” con- 


firmed; that petition whielr -will 


be finally acted upoii, or.....) ! 
petition was the very /ast 


1816; the’ Power-of- Imprison- 
ment Billwas-passedin February, 

just before’ it was: passed, 
the Meeting took place on Ports. 
down Hill; and]; -in ‘my way'to 





the hill, from London, stopped*at 
Botley and wrote the’ petition. 
We had one’ meetitig afterwards, 
at Winchester, when I ‘heard ‘par- 
sons ‘swear like’ troopers, and saw 
one of themhaivk ap ‘his spittle, 
and spit it into Lord Cochrane's 
poll! Ah! my bucks, we have 


the end of your-tether ; and, what 
is more, you know tt: Pay’ off 


‘the DEBT, parsons! It is‘useless 


to swear and spit, and to preseht 
addresses applauding Power-of- 
Imprisonment Bills, unless you 
can pay off the Debt! Pay off the 
Debt, parsons! They’ say you 
can lay the devil. Lay thisdevil, 
then; or, confess that he’ is *téo 
many* for’ you; aye, and for 
Sturges Bourne, or Bourne Sturges 
(I forget which), at your backs!” 
From ALiincTron we, fea 
that’ it' would rain before’ we 
could get round. by Titchfield, 
came across the country over 
Waxrnam Cuaase and Soserron 
Down. The chase was very 
green and fine; but the down was 
the very greenest thing that I have 
seen in the whole country, It 
is not a large down; perhaps 
not more than five or six him 
acres; but the land is® good; 
the chalk is’ at a foot ‘from ‘the 
surface, or moré; the mould is 
a* hazel mould; and when’ {'was 
tough I opposite ed Ll could, 
t new the spot y 
well, hardly believe dint it 0d a 
down. The was darker 
than that of any pasture ‘of ’even 
any’ sainfoin or’ clover’ that’ I 
had seén’ throughout’ the’ whéle 


fof miy ride; and I’ should: st 
pide hike there cotild nuphate tien 
nag hy ‘than a thousand sh 


Hin the three” flocks that -¥ 


{feeding ‘upon the down when'''I 















came across it. I do not speak 
with any thing like positiveness 
as to the measurement of this 
down; but I do not believe that 
it exceeds six hundred and fifty 
acres. They must have had 
more rain in this part of the 
country than in most other parts 
fo-it. Indeed, no part of Hamp- 
shire seems to, have suffered 
very much from the drought. 
1 found the turnips pretty good, 
of both sorts, all the way from 
Andover to Romsey. Through 
the New Forest, you may as 
well expect to find loaves of 
bread growing in fields as. tur- 
nips, where there are anf fields 
for them to grow in. From 
Redbridge. to Weston we had 
not light enough to see much 
about us; but when we came 
down to Botley, we there found 
the. turnips. as good as I had 
ever seen them in my lite, as 
far I could jWdge from the time 
I had to look at them. Mr. 
Warner has as fine turnip fields 
as I ever saw him have, swedish 
turnips and white also; and 
pretty neatly the same may be 
said of the whole of that neigh- 
bourhood for many miles round. 
Afier quitting Soberton Down, 
we came up a hill leading to 
Hambledon, and turned off to our 
left to bring us down to Mr. Gold- 
smith’s at West End, where we 
now are, at about a mile from the 
‘village of Hambledon. A village 
it now is; but it was formerly a 
considéw.ble market-town, it 
had three fairs in the year. There 
is now not even the name of mar- 
ket left, 1 believe; and the fairs 
amount to little more than a cou- 
ple or three gingerbread-stalls, 
with dolls and whistles for chil- 
dren. If you go through the place, 
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you see that it has been-a consi- 
derable town. The church tells 
the same story ; it is now a tum- 
ble-down rubbishy place? it is 
partaking in the fate of all those 
places which were formerly a sort 


| of rendezvous for persons who had 


things to buy and things to sell. 
'Vens have devoured market-towns 
and villages; and shops have de- 
voured markets and fuirs; and 
this, too, to the infinite injury of 
the most numerous classes of the 
people. Shop-keeping, merely 
as shop-keeping, is injurious to 
any community. What are the 
shop and the shop-keeper for? 
To receive and distribute the pro- 
duce of the land. There are other 
articles, certainly; but the main 
part is the produce of the land. 
The shop must be paid for; the 
shop-keeper must be kept; and 
the one must be paid for and the 
other must be kept by the con- 
sumer of the produce; or, per- 
haps, partly by the cousumer and 
partly by the producer. When 
fairs were very frequent, shops 
were not needed. A manufac- 
turer of shoes, of stockings, of 
hats; of almost any thing that 
man wants, could manufacture at 
home in an obscure hamlet, with 
cheap house-rent, good air, and 
plenty of room. He need pay no 
heavy rent for shop; and no dis- 
advantages from confined situa- 
tion ; and, then, by attending three 
or four or five or six fairs in a year, 
he sold the work of his hands, un- 
loaded with a heavy expense at- 
tending the keeping of a wi 
He would get more for ten shil- 
lings in booth at a fair or market, 
than he would get in shop for 
ten or twenty pounds. Of course, 
he could afford to sell the work of 
his hands for less; and thus a 
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greater portion of their earnings 
remained with those who raised 
the food and the clothing from the 
land. I had an instance of this 
in what occurred to myself at 
Weyhill fair. When I was at 
Salisbury, in September, I wanted 
to buya whip. It was a common 
hunting-whip, with a hook to it to 
pull open gates with, and I could 
not get it for less than seven shil- 
lings and sixpence. This was 
more than [ had made up my 
mind to give, and [ went on with 
my switch, When we got to 
Weyhill fair, George had made 
shift to lose his whip some time 
before, and I had made him go 
without one by way of punishment. 
But now, having come to the 
fair, and seeing plenty of whips, 
i bought him one, just such a 
one as had been offered me at 
Salisbury for seven and six- 
pence, for four and six-pence ; 
and, seeing the man with his whips 
afterwards, I thought I would 
have one myself; and he let me 
have it for three shillings. So 
that, here were two whips, pre- 
cisely of the same kind and 
quality as the whip at Salisbury, 
bought for the money which the 
man at Salisbury asked me for 
one whip; and yet, far be it from 
me to accuse the man at Salisbury 


of an attempt at extortion: be 


had an expensive shop, and a 
family in a town to support, while 
my Weyhill. fellow had been 
making bis whips in some house 
in the country, which he rented, 
probably, for five or six pounds a 

ear, with a good garden to it. 
' not every one see, in a mi- 
nute, how this exchanging of fairs 
and markets for s creates 
tdlers and traffickers; creates 
those locusts, called middle-men, | 
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who create nothing, who add. to 

the value of nothing, who improve 

nothing, but who live in idleness 

and who live well, too, out of the 

labour of the producer and the 

consumer. The fair and the 

market, those wise institutions of 

our forefathers, and with 

to the management of which they 

were so scrupulously careful; the _ 
fair and the market bring the pro- 

ducer and the consumer in contact 

with each other. Whatever. is 

gained is, at any rate, gained by 

one or the other of these. The 
fair and the market bring them to- 

gether, and enable them to act 

ior their mutual interest and ‘con- 

venience. The shop and the 
trafficker keeps them apurt; the 

shop hides from both producer 
and consumer the real state of 
matters. The fair and the market 
lay every thing open: going to 

either, you see the state of things 
at once; and the transactions are 

fair and just, not disfigured, too, 

by falsehood, and by those at- 

tempts at deception which dis- 

grace traffickings in general. Very 

wise, too, and very just, were the 

laws against forestalling and re- 

grating. They were laws to pre- 

vent the producer and the con- 

sumer from being cheated by the 

trafficker. There are whole bo- | 
dies of men ; indeed, a very large 
part of the community, who live 
in idleness in this country, in con- 
seqnence’ of the whole current of 
the laws now running in favour of 
the trafficking monopoly. It has 
been a great object with all wise 
governments, in all ages, from the 
days of Moses to the present day, 
to confine trafficking, mere traf- 
ficking, to as few hands as i 

sible. Jt seems to be the main 
object’ of this government to give 














all rset en t to! 
traffickers o every 10n, 
and to make Roubeeasaiiate 
lice of Egypt. Theres that nu- 
merous sect, the Quakers. This 
sect arose in England : were 
red by the Jewish system 
-of usury. Till excises and loan- 
mongering began, these vermin 
were never heard of in England. 
They seem to have been hatched 
by that fraudulent system, as mag- 
gots are bred by putrid meat, or 
as the flounders come in the livers 
of rotter sheep: The base ver- 
min do not pretend to work: all 
they talk about! is dealing; and 
the government, in e of mak- 
ing laws that would put.them in: 
the stocks, or cause them to. be 
whipped at the cart’s tail, really 
‘seem anxious to: encourage them 
and to increase their’ numbers; 
nay, it is not long since Mr. 
Brougham had the effrontery to 
move for leave to bring in a bill’ 
to make men liable to be hanged 
upon the bare words of these va- 
gabonds. This.is, with me, some- 
thing never to be forgotten. But, 
every thing tends the same way : 
all the regulations, all the laws 
that have been adopted of late 
years, have a- tendency to give 
encouragement to the. trickster 
and the trafficker, and to take from | 
the labouring classes all the.ho- 
nour and a great part of the food 
that fairly belonged: to them. 
in coming \ yesterday, 
from Waltham Chase to Soberton 
Down, we by a. big white 
house upon a hill that was, when 
I lived at Botley, oecupied by. one 
Geop.ap, who was .acock;justi 
of the. peace, and who had) a 
chap of some sort or, other, in 
dndia.. There, was. aman of the 
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Waltham. Chase, .and. who. was 
deemed to be a great poacher, 
This. man, having been forcibly 
ousted by the order of this Goods 
lad.and some others from.an ens 
croachment. that he had made in 
the forest, threatened revenge, 
Soon. after this, a horse. (I forget 
to whom it. belonged), was stabbed 
or shot in the. night-time in.a field. 
Singleton. was taken.up, tried at 
Winchester, convicted, and trans. 
ported. 1 cannot relate exactly 
what, took .place. I remember 
that there. were some curious cir- 
cumstances. attending the convic- 
tion of this man. The people in 
that neighbourhood were deeply 
impressed with these. circum- 
stances... Singleton’ was trans 
ported ; but Goodlad and his wife 
were. hoth. dead. and. buried, in 
less,.1 believe, than three months 
after the departure.of poor Single- 
ton. I. do not know that any injus- 
tice. really. was. done ; but L do 
know that.a great impression was 
produced, anda very sorrowful 
impression, too, on the minds of 
the people in.that neighbourhood. 
I..cannot quit Waliham Chase 
without. observing, that I heard, 
last year, that.a Bill was about to 
be petitioned. for, to enelose that 
Chase! Never. was so monstrous 
a proposition in this world. The 
Bishop:..of Winchester. jis, Lord of 
the. Manor. over. this. Chase. if 
the Chase be enclosed,.the timber 
must be cut down, young and old; 
and bere.are a couple of hundred 
acres-of land, worth. ten thousand 
acres of land.in.the New Forest. 
This is as fine timber land, as any 
in the wealds. of Surrey, Sussex, 
or Kent... There are. twove 

sures. of about 40 acreseach, per- 
haps, that weresimply surrounded 
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twenty years ago; only twenty 
years ago, and onthe poorest part 
of the Chase, too; and these are 
now as beautiful plantations of 
young oak trees as man ever sat 
is eyes on; many of them as big 
or bigger round than my thigh! 
Therefore, besides the sweeping 
away of two orthree’ hundred cot- 
tages ; besides plunging into ruin 
and misery all these-numerous fa- 
milies, here is one of the finest 
pieces of timber-land in the whole 
kingdom, , going to be cut‘up into 
miserable clay fields, for no earthly 
purpose but that of gratifying the 
stupid greediness of: those who 
think that they must gain, ‘if ‘they 
add to the breadth of their private 
fields. Bat, if a thing like this be 
itted, we must be ‘prettily 
urnished with commissioners~. of 
‘woods and forests! “I do not be- 
Jieve ‘that they will’sit in Parlia- 
ment and see‘a Bilf like this pass- 
ed and hold their tongues; ‘but, if 
they were to do it, there is no 
measure of reproach which they 
would not merit. Let them go and 
look ~at ‘the ‘two plantations of 
oaks, of which [have just spéken; 
and then tet them give their con- 
sent to such a'Bill if they can. 
Tuursiey, Monpay EvENING, 
28rd Octroser.--When Heft Wes- 
ton,-my imteétition was, to go'from 
Hambledon to’ Up* Park, thence 
to ‘Arundel, ‘thence to’ Brighton, 
thence to East-bonrne, thence ‘to 
‘Wittersham in Kent, arid'then ‘by 
Cranbrook, Tunbridge, 'Godstone 


et got to FHambiolon I fount 


my “hotsé’s batk so much hurt by 


the saddle, that I was afraid to. 


thke sé long a’ stretch, and: there- 


fore resolved'» to ‘come - away 


straight to ‘this*place, to go hence 





to Reigate, and so to London. 
Our way, therefore, ‘this morn- 
ing, was over Butser-hill to. Pe- 
tersfield, in the first place; then 
to Lyphook and then to this place, 
in all about twenty-four miles. 
Butser-hill belongs to the back 
chain of the South-downs ; and, 
indeed, it terminates that chain to 
the westward. It,is the highest 
hill in the whole country. Some 
think that Hindhead, which is the 
famous sand-hill over which the 
Portsmouth road goes at sixteen 
miles to the north of this great 
chalk-hill ; some think that Hind- 
head ‘is the highest ‘hill of the two. 
Be this as it may, Butser-hill, 
which is the right-hand hill of the 
two between which you~ go at 
three miles from Petersfield going 
towards Portsmouth ; this ‘Butser- 
hill is, I say, quite high enough ; 
and was more than high enough 
for us, for it took us up aniongst 
clouds that wet us very nearly to 
the skin. In going from ‘Mr. 
Goldsmith’s to the hill, it is all-up 
hill for five miles. Now and then 
a little stoop ; not much; but re- 
gularly,with these little exceptions, 
up hill for these five miles. “The 
hill appears,’at a distance, to be 
a sharp ridge on its top. ‘It is, 
however, not so. It is, in some 
esas seers 
, ies right the mi 
dle of it: from west ‘to east, and, 


just when you-are at the highest 


of the hill, itis very narrow 
from ‘north to south ; not ‘more, I 
think, than about-a hundred or a 
hundred* and’ thirty yards.. This 
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and much steeper than a. tiled 
roof of a house. These valleys 
may be, where they join the hill, 
three or four hundred yards broad. 
They get wider as they get far- 
ther from the hill. Of a clear 


day you see all the north of 


Hampshire; nay, the whole coun- 


eh together with a great part of 


urrey and of Sussex. You see 
the whole of the South-Downs to 


the eastward as far as your eye: 
can carry you; and, lastly, you | 
ortsdown Hill, which | 
lies before you to the south; and | 
there are spread open to your | be a fog in the morning, and that 


see over 
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nishment, [ saw the clouds come 
one alter another, each appearing 
to be about as big.as two or three 
acres of land, skimming along in 
the valley on the north side, a 
great deal below the tops of the 


hills; and poncenereys as they 


arrived at our end of the valley, 
rising up, crossing the narrow 
pass, and then descending down 
into the other valley and going off 
to the south; so that we who sate 
there upon our horses, were alter- 
nately im clouds and in sun-shine, 
It is an universal rule, thatif there 


view the isle of Portsea, Porches- fog go from the valleys to the tops 


ter, Wimmering, Fareham, Gos- 

ort, Portsmouth, the harbour, 
Spithead, the Isle of Wight and 
the ocean. But, something still 
more interesting occurred to me 
here in the year 1808, when I was 
coming on horseback over the 
same hill from Botley to London. 
It was a very beautiful day and in 
summer. Before 1 got upon the 
hill (on which I had never been 
before), a shepherd told me to 
-keep on in the road in which J 
was, till I came to the London 
turnpike road. When I got to 
within a quarter of a mile of 
this particalar point of the hill, 
I saw, at this point, what I thought 
was a cloud of dust; and, speak- 
ing to my servant about it, L found 
that he thought so too; but this 
cloud of dust disappeared all at 
once. Soon after, there appeared 
to arise another cloud of dust at 
the same place, and then that 
disappeared, and the spot was 
clear again. As we were trot- 
ting along, a pretty smart pace, 
we soon came to this narrow 
place, having one valley to our 
Fight and the other valley to our 
Jeft, and there, to'my great asto- 








of the hills, there will be rain that 
day; and if it disappear by sink- 
ing in the valley, there will be no 
rain that day. The truth is, that 
fogs are clouds, and clouds are 
fogs. They are more or less full of 
water; but, they are all, water; 
sometimes a sort of steam, and 
sometimes water that falls in drops. 
Yesterday morning the fogs had 
ascended to the tops of the hills ; 
and it was raining on all the hills 
round about us before it began to 
rainin the valleys, We, as I ob- 
served. before, got pretty nearly 
wet to the skin upon the top of 
Butser-hill ; but, we had the pluck 
to come on and Jet the clothes dry 
upon our backs. . I must here re- 
late something that appears very 
interesting to me, and something, 


which, though it must have been 


seen by every man that has lived 
in the country, or, at least, in any 
hilly country, has never been par- 
ticularly mentioned. by any body 
as far as.1 can recolleet.. We fre- 
quently talk. of clouds coming 
from dews; and we actually see 
the heavy fogs become: ¢ 

We see them go. up to the tops of 
hills, and, taking a swim round, 
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actually come and drop down upon 
as and wet us through; but, I am 
now going to speak of clouds com- 
ing out of the sides of hills in exact- 
.ly the same manner that you see 
smoke come out of a tobacco-pipe, 
and, rising up, with a wider and 
wider head, like the smoke from a 
tobacco-pipe, go to the top of the 
hill, or over the hill, or very much 
above it, and then come over the 
valleys in rain. “At about a mile’s 
distance from Mr. Palmer’s house 
at Bollitree, in Herefordshire,there 
is a large, long, beautiful wood, 
covering the side of a lofty hill, 
winding round in the form of a 
crescent, the bend of the crescent 
being towards Mr. Palmer’s house. 
It was here that I first obsérved 
this mode of forming clouds. 
The first time I noticed it, J 

inted it out. to Mr. Palmer. 

e stood and observed cloud 
after cloud come out from dif- 
ferent parts of the side of the 
hill, and tower up and go over 
the hill out of sight. He told 
me that that was a certain sign 
that it would rain that day, for 
that. these clouds would come 
back again and would fall in 
rain. It rained ‘sure enough; 
and I found that the country peo- 
ple, all round about, had this 
mode of the forming the clouds as 
a sign of rain. “ The hill is called 
Penyard, and ‘this forming of 
the clouds they call Old Pen- 
yard’s smoking his ‘pipe: and it 
is a rule that it is ‘sure to rain 
during tHe day if Old Penyard 
smokes his pipe in the morning. 
These appearances’ take: place, 
especially in warm and ‘sultry 
weather, It':was very warm 


yesterda on : it had thun- 
dexed m Peso te he evening be- 
fore; we félt it hot even while 
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the rain fell upon us at Butser- 
hill.. Petersfield lies in a pretty 
broad and very beautiful valley. 
On three sides of it are very 
lofty hills, partly downs and 
partly covered with trees; and, 
as we proceeded on our way from 
the bottom of SButser-hill to 
Petersfield, we saw thousands 
upon thousands of clouds, con- 
tinually coming puffing out from 
different parts ot these hills and 
towering up to the top of them. 
I stopped George several times 
to make him look at them; to 
see them come puffing out of 
the chalk downs as well as out 
of the woodland hills; and bade 
him remember to tell his father 
of it when he should get home, 
to convince him that the hills of 
Hampshire could smoke their 
pipes as well as those of Here- 
fordshire... This is: a really curi- 
ous matter. .I have never read, 
in any book, any thing to lead 
me to suppose that the observa- 
tion has ever found its way into 
print before. Sometimes you 
will see only one or two clouds 
during a whole morning, come 
out of the side of a hill; but we 
saw thousands upon thousands, 
bursting out, one after another, 
in all parts of these immense hills. 
The first time that I have leisure, 
when I am in the high countries 
again, I will have a conversation 
with some old shepherd about 
this matter : if he cannot enlighten 
me upon the subject, I am sure 
that no philosopher can,” 

We came through Petersfield 
without stopping, and baited our 
horses. st he ook, where we 
stayed: about half an -hour.: In 
coming from Lyphook to © this 
place, we overtook a man who 
asked for aie He told me he 
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~wWas a Weaver,‘and, as his. er 


awas northern, I was about. to giv 
-him ‘the balanée, that .L. ha 
thand:arising from our savings in 
‘the fasting way,: amounting to. 
about, »three shillings’ and ‘ six- 
spence ; but, unfortunately for him, 
J asked :him what) pleas ‘he had 
dived atias a weaver ; and:he told 
‘me that he was a» Spitalfields 
‘weaver. -] instantly put on omy 
gleve. and returned my purse-inte 
my: pocket, saying, go, »then, to 
Sidmouth and Peel and the rest 
of them ‘and get relief; for,<I 
fs have this minute, while. I was 
*< stopping. at Lyphook, read in 
“< the [Evening | Mail rr Ace 
*\an address to the 
“ the Spitalfields weavers, for. 
*hwehieh address they ought to 
‘suffer death from - starvation. 
“Jn? that address those «base 
‘wretches tell the. King, - that 
“sthey were loyal men.: that»they 
tt detested the designing men who 
‘*-were guilty of seditious practices 
‘tan 1817 ; they, in short, express 
** their approbation of the. Power- 
*< of-Imprisonment Bill, of all the 
*:deeds committed against the 
‘Reformers in 1817 .and 1819; 
‘tthey by :fair inference, ex- 
‘<press their, approbation of the 
‘¢ thanks given te the Manchester 
‘‘-yeomanry. ‘You: are ‘one «of 
“them; myname is William 
“-Cebbett, and. 1 aveuld sooner 
“ relieve a dog than relieve you.” 
Just .as»1 was closing my ha- 
Tangue,; we overtook a country- 
man and.woman that were. going 
the ‘same way. The weaver vat- 
tempted | explanations. ‘He. said 
that they only said it in: onder to 
get relief ; vbutithnat sthey 
mean «it in their. hearts. » ““Oh, 
base 1” said: I: ‘‘itvis- ‘pre- 
“Seieely by such men that ‘ruimiis 


did not 
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'**cbrenght apon nations ; it is pre- 
St slag by such baseness and i in- 
‘4s eimai such:seandalous cow- 
‘“-ardice, that’ ruin has heen 
**-brought upon them. © bhad two 
‘* or three shillings to give you: 
‘) had them in my hand : ‘have 
**-put them. back. into:my purse : 
+ Tie trust I: shall -find somebody 
‘Smere. worthy of : them : rather 
‘than give them toi you, I: would 
‘fling them into: that: sand-pit 
© and-bury them for ever.” : How 
curiously things happen! —It:was 
by mere accident that I took up-a 
newspaper:to read: it was merely 
beeause I was compelled to stay 
a quarter of amhourin the room 
without doing anything, and above 
all things it was taldnenieds that I 
should take up the Evening Mail, 
into which, | believe,! I mever be- 
fore looked, inamy:.whole life. I 
saw the royal arms at 'the top of 
the paper; took it fornthe Old 
Times, and, ina sortof lounging 
mood, said to. George, “Give me 
“hold. of that paper, and letus 
** see what that foo ish devil Anna 
** Brodie says.” | the words 
“« Spitalfields,” bread on:till Igot 
to the base.and scoundrelly. part of 
the address. -I then:turned over, 
and looked at the title ofithe paper 
and the! date «of it, uresolving, in | 
my- mind, \to shave satisfaction, of 
seme sort or. ofher,. these 
basevagabonds, ‘Little did 1 think 
that an ity would-so: seon 
occur; of showing my resentment 
against them, and that, 5 in “I 
wre pa ig a 
efficient..asmasner. 1- dare end 
that it wassometax-eating scoun- 
drel -whodrew. up this address 
(which §:will insert:in ae 
ter, as soomas I:can findit); bat, 
that is‘nothing to me.and my Jel- 
low-sufferers of 1817: and ial? 
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This infamous libel) upon us. is) 
published under the name of the 
Spitalfields: weavers; aud, if 1 
am asked what the poor creatures’ 
were to do, being’ without bread 
as they were, I answer by asking: 
whether they could find no knives 
to-cut their throats with; seeing. 
that they ought. to have cut. their 
throats ten thousand times over, if 
they could have done it, rather 
than sanction the’ publication of so 
infamous a paper as this, It-is 
not thus that the weavers in the 
north have acted. Some. seoun- 
dre] wanted. to inveigle thent. into 
an applauding of the Ministers ; 
but they, though nothing so in- 
famous. as. this. address. was . pro- 
posed to them,.rejected. the. pro- 
position, though they were ten 
times. more in want. than the 
weayers of Spitalfields have‘ever 
been. They. were. only called 
upon.to applaud.the Ministers for 
the. recent Orders in Council; 
but they justly said.that the Mi- 
nisters had a ‘great deal more to 
do, before! they would.merit. their 
applause, What. would ,. these 
brave'and sensible men have said 
to a tax-enting. scoundrel, who 
should have’ ealled upon them to 
present, an address: to the King, 
and‘in thavaddress' to. applaud. the 
terrible deeds. committed against 
the people ia.1817-and 1819! 1 
have great happiness in.reflecting 
that.this. baseness-of. the. Spital- 
fields. weavers will not. 


them | pretty 
one single mouthful arrias. 


This will. be their lot.;, this will be 
the fruit of their: baseness ;. and 
the nation, the working classes, of 
the! nationy will, learn,. froat’ this, 
that the way to get redress’. of 
their grievances, ihe way to- 
food and raiment .in' exchange { 
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‘good. treatment from the Govern- 
ment, is. not'to crawl. to that Go- 
vernment, to lick its- hand, and 
seem to deem it an honour to be 
its slaves. 

Betore we got to. Thursley,. I 
saw three poor fellows. getting, in 
turf for. their winter fuel,. and. £ 
gave them a shilling apiece. To 
a boy at. the bottom: of Hinhead, 
I gave the other sixpence, towards 
buying him a pair of gloves; 
and.thus I disposed of the money 
which was, at one time, actually 
out of. my ‘purse,’ and going into 
the hand of the loyal Spitalfields 
weaver. 

We. got to this place (Mn 
Knowles's, of .Thursley) _ about 
5 o'clock. in the evening, very 
much delighted: with our ride.. 

Kensweron, Tuurspay, 26th 
Oct: — We . lett Mr.. Knowles’s 
on Tuesday morning, came through 
Godalming, stopped at Mr. Row- 
land’s, at Chilworth, and then 
eame on through Dorking to Col- 
ley Farm, near Reigate, where we 
slept.. I have so often described 
the country,dyom Hindhead to the 
foot of Reigate Hill; and from the 
top of Reigate Hill tothe Thames, 
that. I shall not attempt-to do it 
again here. When we got-te the 
river Wey, we. crossed it. from 
Godalming, Pismarsh te come up 
to'Chilworth, I: desired George.to 
look round the country, and asked 
him if he did not think it was-very 
i put the same question 
to him when we got into the beau 
tiful neighbourhood of - Dorking, 
and. when we got to Reigate, and 
especially when we got to the tip. 
top of Reigate Hill,.from.which 


there is one of the finest viewsin 
the whole’ world; but, ever. after 
our quitting Mr.Knowles’ 
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eountr that we had seen in the! 
course of our whole ride, and that 
he liked Mr. Knowles’s place bet- 
ter than any other place that he 
had seen. I reminded him of 
Weston Grove; and I reminded 
him of the beautiful ponds and 
pow and plantations at Mr. 

ach’s ; but he still persisted in 
his judgment in favour of Mr. 
Knowles’s place, in which deci- 
sion, however, the greyhounds and 
the beagles had manifestly a great 
deal to do. , 

From Thursley to Reigate in- 
clusive, on the chalk-side as well 
as on the sand-side, the crops of 
turnips, of both kinds, were pretty 
nearly as good as TI ever saw 
them in my life. On a farm of Mr. 
Drummond's at Aldbury, rented 
by a farmer Peto, I saw a piece 
of cabbages, of the large kind, 
which will produce, I should think, 
not much short of five and twenty 
tons to the acre; and here I must 
mention (1 do not know why 1 
must, by the bye) an instance of 
my own skill in measuring land by 
the eye- The calibages stand 
upon -half a field antf’on the part 
of it furthest from the road were 
we were. We took the liberty 
to open the gate and ride 
into the field, in order to get 
closer to the cabbages to look at 
them. I intended to notice this 
piece of cabbages, and I asked 
George how much ground he 
thought there was in the piece: 
He said, two acres; and ‘asked 
me how much [| thought. I said 
that there were above four acres, 


and that I should not wonder if 


there were four acres and a half. 
Thus divided in judgment, we 
turned away from the cabbages 
to go out of the field at another 
gate, which pointed towards ‘6ur 
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road. Near this gate we found a 
man turning a heap of manure. 
This man, as it happened, had 
hoed the cabbages by the acre, or 
had had a hand init. We asked 
him how much gronnd there was 
in that piece of cabbages, and he 
told us, four acres and a half f 
I suppose it will not be difficult to 
convince the reader that George 
looked upon me as a sort of con- 


juror. At Mr. Pym’s, at Colley- 


farm, we found one of the very 
finest pieces of mangel wurzel that 
I had ever seen in my life. We 
calculated that there would be 
little short of forty tons to an acre; 
and, there being three acres to the 
piece, Mr. Pym calculates that 
this mangel wurzel, the produce 
of these three acres of land, will 
carry his ten or twelve milch-cows 
nearly, if not wholly, through the 
winter. There did not appear to 
be a spurious p'ant, and there was 
not one plant that~had gone to 
seed, in the whole piece. I have 
never seen a more beautiful mass 
of vegetation, and I had the satis- 
faction to learn, after having ad- 
mired the crop, that the seed came 
from my own shop, and that it had 


‘been saved by myself. 


Talking of the shop, I came toit 
in avery few hours after looking 
at this mangél wurzel ; and I soon 
found that it was high time for me 
to get home again ; for here had 
been pretty devils’ works going on. 
ot 4 found the eas eaete 
and all its a ages, figuring 
away in grand atyle. eB, I must 
make this matter of separate ob- 
servation. ‘I have put an end to 
my Ride of August,’ September, 
and October, 1826, during which 
I have travelled five hundred and 


sixty-eight miles, and have’ sle 
in thirty different beds, tine welt 
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ten three monthly pamphlets, 
called the “* Poor Man’s Friend,” 
and have also written (including 
the present one) eleven Registers. 
I have been in three cities, in 
about twenty-market towns, in 
perhaps five hundred villages ; 
and J have seen the people no 
where so well off as in the neigh- 
bourhood of Weston Grove, and 
no where so badly off as in 
the dominions of the Select 
Vestry of Hurstbourne Tarrant, 
commonly called Uphusband. 
During the whole of this ride, I 
have very rarely been a-bed after 
day-light; 1 have drunk neither 
wine nor spirits. I have eaten no 
vegetables, and only a very mo- 
derate quantity of meat; and, it 
may be seefal lo my readers to 
know, that the riding of twenty 
miles was not so fatiguing to me 
at the end of my tour as the rid- 
ing of ten miles was at the begin- 
ning of it. Some ill-natured fools 
will call this “‘ egotism.” Why 
is. it egotism? Getting upon a 
good strong horse, and riding 
about the country has no merit in 
it; there is no conjuration in it; it 
requires neither talents nor vir- 
tues of any sort; but healthisa 
very valuable thing ; and when a 
man has had the experience which 
I have had in this instance, it is 
his duty to state to the world and 
to his own countrymen and neigh- 
bours in particular, the happy 
effects of early rising, sobriety, 
abstinence and a resolution to be 
active. Itis his duty to do this; 
and it. becomes imperatively his 
duty, when he has seen, in the 
course of his life, so many men; 
so many men of excellent hearts 
and ot er talents, rendered pre- 
maturely old, cut off ten or twenty 
years before their time, by a want 





of that early rising, sobriety, ab- 
stinence and activity from which 
he himself has derived so much 
benefit and such inexpressible 

leasure. During this ride I have 

en several times wet to the 
skin. At some times of my life, 
after having indulged for a long 
while in codling myself up in the 
house, these soakings would have 
frightened me half out of my 
senses ; but I care very little about 
them: I avoid getting wet if Ican; 
but, it is very seldom that rain, 
come when it would, has prevented 
me from performing the day’s 


journey that I had laid out before- 


hand. And, this is a very good 
rule: to stick to your intention 
whether it be attended with incon- 
veniences or not; to look upon 
yourself as bound to do it. Inthe 
whole of this ride, | have met with 
no one untoward circumstance, 
properly so called, except the 
wounding of the back of my hog 
which grieved me much more on 
his account than on myown. I 
have a friend, who, when he is 
disappointed in accomplishing any 
thing that he has laid out, says 
that he has been beaten, which is 
a very good expression for the 
thing. 1 was beaten in my inten- 
tion to go through Sussex and 
Kent ; but I will retrieve the affair 
in a very few months’ time, or, per- 
haps, few weeks. The Cottective 
will be here now in.a few days; 
and, as. soon as I have got the 
Preston Petition fairly. before 
them, and find (as 1 dare say & 
shall) that the petition will not be 
tried until February, [ shall take 
my horse and set off again to that 
very spot, in the London turnpike- 
road, at the foot of Butser-hill, 
whence I turned off to go to Pe- 


tersfield, instead of turning the 
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other wayto goto U p Park ; [I shall . we shall: see enough in due time ; and, 


take my horse and go to this spot, _we have, indeed, seen something about 


and, with a_ resolation not be the matter, in the letter of Messrs. Or- 


beaten next time, go along-through LANDO and Lurtorris, published in the 





the whole length of Sussex, and 


sweep round through Kent and 


Surrey till I come to Reigate 
again, and then home to Kensing: 


ton’; for, 1 do not like to be beaten 


by horse’s sore back, or by any 


- thing-else ; and, besides that, there 


are several things in Sussex and 
Kent:that I want-to see _and to 


give an accountof. For the pre- 
.sent, however, farewell to the 


country, and’ now for the Wen 
and its villanous corruptions. 


Wa: COBBETT. 


i — -_ 





“GREEK CAUSE!” 


Anoncst the corruptions alluded to 
‘in the last sentence of the foregoing 
article, are the carryings on of BURDETT, 
commonly called England's Glory, vr, 


last week’s Register; upon which letter, 
(together with other documents,) I shall 
offer some remarks in my next Register. 

Most happily for the ‘‘ Grecian Re- 
public,” its finances appear to have been 
in hands equally able and disinterestéd 
with those in which the political and 
warlike’ concerns were placéd. Of this 
my readers will want nothing to convince 
them, when they find that ‘* Joseph 
Hume, Esq.”' had a long and busy finger 
in this Greek pie. When Lord Coke 
was a Judge, there was a state trial 
before him, about the poisoning of a pri- 
soner in the Tower, by the means ofa 
pie, in which poisoning, a footman or 
servant of some sort had had a hand. 
When this fellow came to the bar, the 
Judge said, ‘‘ So, Jon, (an ominous co- 
incidence!) yow have had a hand in this 
pie, tuo.””—** Only a finger, my lord,” 
says JoE, ** and that has cost me ail my 





nails and hair.” Dreadful judgment !— 


_SirGloery, having a great dislike toa heavy | but, if that be trné, which J am about to 
fall of snow; of HosHouse, Burdcett’s | insert relative to the conduct of ‘‘ JosEPH 
Sancho, aud son of the bavker-brewer | Home, Esg.” he will be foo happy, as 
and Commissioner of Nabob of Arcot’s | the French say, if he can get his: finger 
debts; of Epwakp ELtice, honourable | out of the Greek pie with the loss of 
‘colleague of Peter Moore and asso- | ovly his nails and ‘hishair! I any about 
-elate with rich ruffians of Coventry in! to insert three’ paragraphs from the OLD 
keeping me out of Parliament for that) Times newspaper of the 28th Oct. 1826. 
city. These are the three sfatesmen, or J beg the readér to go through these pa- 
ministers, of the ‘‘ GreekCavse.” ‘To’ ragraphs very attentively. 1 beg him to 
them wire intiusted the politicad and | look well at every'part ‘of them. I beg 
warlike measures of the “ cause?” What! him then, to say if ever he before heard 
sort of Measures they adopted, and how! of meanness, aye, and of downright 
the “cause” throve in their havds — PECULATION, equal to those here 
“how they ordered-the money to be dis: developed, I wish the reader to look 
posed of ;—to whom they committed the particularly at the last two sentences of 
"political and warlike measures ;—what| paragraph 1. If that be true, (and I have 
Pledges they gave tg theGrecks, amd how | not-seen it yet covtrailicted,) though it 
they fulfilled those pledges : of all thes¢/is now three days since the accusation 
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was published. in the OLD’TiMEs ; if that 

statement be true; if Home, really did 
get. that fifty-four pounds out of the 
Greek Deputies, and thus extracted it 
from the ‘‘ Greek cause,” 1 leave any 
one to guess. at the chance which this 
poor nation would stand if its finances, 
if its taxes were to be placed at his 
mercy. Equal credit is due to the acts, 
perhaps, of Bewring and Ellice ; but, in 
the immaculate, in the zealous, in the 
liberty-loving, in the clean-handed.de- 
tector of misapplication of public money, 
such conduct. is more striking, and much 
more worthy of notice. What, then, I 
must be charged with ‘‘ inconsistency,” 
I suppose ; and all the unfortunate 
Greek bondholders, -who have been 
fieeced in so shameful a manner ; they, 
too, must becharged with inconsistency, 
] suppose, if they now express, not only 
their disapprobation, but their abhor- 
rence of this Joseph Hume! This spe- 
cies of delusion. is, however, passed : 
the loans and the shares have brought 
Such masses of patriotism out, and 
placed them in their true light, om we 
are to.be deceived no longer. 

The reader will perceive that the 
three paragraphs are inserted, in the 
Old Times newspaper, as matters in 
which the. editor expresses.his belief 
of the truth. But, after these para- 
graphs the reader will find a long letter 
from the Greek deputy, Mr. Lugiotrtis, 
vouching for, aud, indeed, proving the 
truth of. the statements contained in 
the three paragraphs; that is to say, 
Proving the truth of the paragraphs, 
Supposing that Mr. Luriortis’s docu- 
ments be authentic. Linsert this long 
letter, without farther comment . at 
present. Edward Ellice and John 
Bowring have sent letters to the editor | thirteen 
of the Old Times, in. consequence of |. 


its_publication-an the subject. amd 
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these two letters, after'that of Nr. Lw- 
RioTiis. Ellice denies the truth of the 
statement in the Times of the 28th; 
that is to say, the statements in para- 
graph 3. Bowring-does not deny, -posi- 
tively, but by insinuation and implication 
he does deny the truth of the. state- 
ments in paragraph 2. This gentleman 
deals largely in sentiments and maxims ; 
as the. country people call it, he talks 


fine; but, he will find that we shall 


want soniething more than fine ‘talk 
to satisfy us that the Greek boudholders 
and the Greeks themselves have : had 
fair play at the hands of this patriot. 
I have the Morning Chronicle of Wed- 
nesday the Ist of} November now. in 
my hand; and I. see no explanation on 


the part of Mr..Hume, We may have 
‘it, however, in the course of a few days. 


I shall, therefore, for the present, make 
no further remarks upon the subject. 
I shall insert the documents that b have 
spoken of ; I shall request my readers to 
go patientiy through them all, . request 
them aso to read, once or twice more, 
the document published last week, rela- 
tive to the conduct of Burdett,, Hob- 
house and Ellice; and, when we .have 
the whole of the accusation and the de- 
fence before us, J will endeavour to show 
up these patriots in a manner that truth 
will warrant, and that,is demanded. by 
the important nature of the case. .It.is 
notorious, that two millions eight. hun- 
dred thousand pounds have been.got 
from the bondholders, for the carrying on 
of the Greek Cause ; it is notorious, that 
the Greek Cause -has, to all appearance, 
been totally ruined ; it is notorious, that 
the. Greck bonds, for which. the. Greek 
bondholders paid fifty-pive pounds each, 
are. now worth ozxly, about twelve .er 

thirteen pounds each; it is notorious, 
done and ruin and misery iaflicted to an 
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enormous amount; it is now notorious, 
that. Burdett, Hobhouse, Ellice, Hume, 
Bowriug, Rump Galloway, have been 
cramming their fingers into this pie. 
There they are: there is the pic; and, 
when we shall have all the documents 
before us, let us, for God's sake, do jus- 
tice to the whole of the parties; but, 
let us, in the meanwhile, read all the 
documents with the greatest attention. 
Since writing the above, I have got the 
Old Times newspaper, of this day. 
(Nov. Ist.) In it are first, another letter 
from Mr. Luriottis; but, more material, 
a letter from “‘ Joseph Hume, Esq.” to 
the Editor of the Times. ‘This letter is 
dated at St. Mary Cray, on the 30th of 
October. St. Mary Cray is the next 
parish to that very North Cray, in Kent, 
where Castlereagh cut his own throat ! 
And, really, this letter is a most dismal 
concern! What! not deny that he gave 
the bonds back to the Greek deputies, at 
a discount less than that at which the 
bonds were iu the market! Not deny 
‘that he got from the Greck deputies, at 
the expense of the Greek Government, 
compensation for that loss which, had it 
been a gain, he would have kept to him- 
self! What! talk of wanting “a little 
time to look over and to make extracts"! 
Good God! want a moment of time to 
enable him to deny the damuing fact that 
he not only suffered himself to be licked 
whole by the Greek deputies, at the ex- 
pense of the poor Greeks, or, rather, 
perhaps, at the expense of the bond- 
holders ; want a little time, to deny; to 
deny, point-blank, that he not only suf- 
fered himself to be licked whole; but 
that he took 54/. interest for his money 
during the intervening period! Mant a 
tittle time to deny this! Want a little 
time to say that this is a lie! Joseph 
Hume, Esq. may take what time he 
pleases! but, unless he can deny the 
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facts, time will answer him no purpose 
whatever, except to spread a knowledge 
of his meanness from one end ‘of the 
kingdom to the other. He would, it 
seems, have us believe, that these trans- 
actions, by which he was benefited at 
the expense of the Greek cause and the 
bondholders; he would seem to wish us 
to believe, that these transactions ori- 
ginated in the suggestion of the Greek 
Deputies themselves. What is that to 
us? What is it to the public, so that it 
be plundered, whether the suggestion 
come from the Mivister who is intrusted 
with the public mouey, or from the plun- 
derer who pockets it? However, we 
shall have more of this matter come out; 
we shall have the whole of it out now, 
in a few days; and, ] would fain’ hope, 
that it is yet possible, that ‘‘ Joseph 
Hume, Esq.” and financier, may yet have 
something to say, to change that opinion 
of him which the state of the case, as it 
now stands, cannot fail to have excited. 





(From the Old Times of 28th of October.) 


1. We yesterday alluded to some ad- 
vantages which had accrued to certaiu 
Members of the Greek Committee: we 
now state, without any exaggeration 
what we have heard on this subject, an 
what, without pledging ourselves for its 

rfect accwacy in every part, we be- 
ieve to be substantially true. It is 
stated, then, on authority on which we 
at least rely, that of the first loan, 
Mr. Home had assigned to him 10,000/. 
stock, at the rate of 59/. per hundred, the 
original price at which the contract was 
made. Mr. Hume the stock at 
this value. Seme time afterwards the 
bonds fell to 16 per cent. discount. 
Mr. Hume, alarmed at this depreciation 
of his property, applied to the deputies 
and contractors to relieve him from this 
loss. After. some discussion, in which 
it was intimated that if the stock had 
risen there WOuld have heen no analogous 
sacrifice on the part of Mr. Hume, it waa 
agreed to take the stock off bis hands at 
the rate of 13 per cent. discount, Mr. 
Hume consented, and thus I . 
instead of 1,600/. An accidental occur- 
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rence, some time afterwards, had such 
an effect on Greek stock that it rose 
above par. Mr. HuME now thought that 
he might as well recover the 1,300/. 
He accordingly made strenuous and per- 
severing applications to have this sum 
returned to him. ‘Theapplicationexcited 
considerable surprise, but, from an un- 
williagness to disoblige so ardent and 
faithful a friend of the Greek cause, this 
sum was also given tohim. Mr. Hume 
must now, it was theught, be satisfied : 
every thing had been done to relieve him 
from the loss which his patriotism had 
so nearly inflicted on him:—but no: 
Mr. Hume is, as is well known, an able 
arithmetician. He discopered by calcu- 
lation, that since the date when the con- 
tractors took his stock from him at 13 
per cent. discount, and the dute when 
they paid him the 1,3001., a certain inter- 
est had accrued on the said \,3001. He 
accordingly applied also for this interest, 
and actually received its amount, which 
was the unimportant sum of SAL. 


2. We now come to another member 
of the committee:—Mr. Bowrinc 
ar ane Geet had assigned to him 
25,000/., at the original price of 59/. per 
cent. The stock having fallen, he made 
vehement remonstrances, coupled with 
representations of his services to the 
Greek cause: he succeeded so far, that 
the Deputies relieved him, and bought 
the stock at the rate of 10 per cent. dis- 
count. The stock subsequently rose to 
a premium. Mr. Bowrinc, not satisfied 
like Mr. Hume with merely losing 
nothing, applied to have the stock re- 
turned to him now that it had risen in 
value. He was told, and indeed shown, 
by the production of his own hand- 
writing, that he had sold the stock to the 
Deputies. He declared he had forgot 
the circumstance; and the Deputies, 
though they refused to give him back 
the stock, paid him back 2,500/. to put 
him in the situation he was in when he 
first bougit the stock. The Deputies 
were the more surprised at this conduct 
in this second friend of Greece, as he 
had got 11,0001. by his shareof the com- 
mission of the first loan. 


3. Of Mr. Exxice, another friend of 
Greece, and member of the Greek com- 
mittee, several particulars have come to 
our knowledge : some of them we can- 
not at present | poreels but one fact 
nay be mentioned as a specimen of Phil- 
Hellenic disinterestedness. On the 25th 
of March, 1825, Mr. ELLice agreed to 
procure the building of a steain -boat for 
the sum of 10,006/. The contract was 
Signed ; and what we believe is rather 
unusual 


» the money was immediutey 








paid into the hands of Mr. Ellice’s 
bankers. The boat was not fit for sail- 
ing (ili 15 months afterwards, though it 
is well known that a boat of the same 
construction might be built with ease 
in four months. Though Mr. Evtice had 
obtained the money immediately after 
the signing of the contract, there is no 
evidence to show, nor reason to believe, 
that he paid the boat-builder till. 
months afterwards, that is, 15 months 
after he had received it, avd il months 
after the boat ought to have been built, 





(From the Times of 30th October.) 
(No. 1.) 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE. TIMES. 


Sir,—I have designated the report, 
submitted to the committee of Greek 
bondholders on the 23d iust., as the work 
of Mr. Bowrivug, and I was led to do so 
from various, and, | think, sufficient 
reasons. Mostof the gentlemen nomi- 
nated on the committee neglected to 
attend, and the inquiries devolved upon 
Colonel Stanhope, Mr. Robertson, Mr, 
Bailey, and Mr. Bowring. ’ 

Mr, Robertson has stated that he with- 
drew from the committee, aud conse- 
— was no party to the report. Mrs 

ailey, who, with Mr.Robertson, differed 
from the other members of the commit- 
tee, in wishing that publicity should be 
given to every transaction, neither at+ 


tended the meeting on the 23d, nor has 
he since avowed that the report was ap-/ 


proved of by him. Nothing short of 
most unlimited confidence in Mr. Bow- 
ring can account for the circumstance 
that a man, possessing the integrity of 
character which distinguishes Colonel 
Stanhope, should have assented to a re- 
port so partial, so unsatisfactory, aud so 
unjust. ; 
Colonel Stanhope, whose earnest and 
well intentioned zeal in favour of Greece 
cannot be doubted, will, I trust, excuse 
the remark that this confidence may. not 
to its fall extent be merited. ‘The syco- 
oom sohoagy 4 ooo Mr. pete has 
eaped u m, uwsqgue ad nausea 
in the Westminster Review, should 
alone have induced the gallant Colonel 
to suspect some latent o Pelabes 
I have already exposed the insidious 
character of this report in some in- 
stances, and its injustice in others, and 
[ vow request the een ane te 
ed to er a further space in your 
columus, whilst 1 proceed to explain 
ome circumscances connected with other 
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parts of the report which have excited 
considerable suspicion and animadver- 
sion. 


The report states that the 


** Committee were desirous of ascertaining on 
what grounds the sum of 4,320/. was paid for 
the purchase of 8,0002: steck, at the price of 54 
péersecent., and the sum of 6,940. for 13,0001: 
steek, at the price of 53 and a half and 54, 
when the value in the market was no more 
than half the amoant paid. 

‘“*Mr. Luriottis informed your committee 
that the first mentioned sum was paid to a 
frien? of Greece, who had rendered Services to 
that country, but whose name he could not 
publicly state; that he will communicate the 
name and correspondence (if wished) confi- 
dentially to Mr. Hume and Sir Francis Bur- 
dett,;who were (he added) strangers t6'the 
transaction. Mr. Spaniolacki disciaimed al! 
knowledge of the matter. 

“Your committee -have been unable to ob- 
tain any further information on this head.” _ 


After giving to the committee the 

answer which is mentioned in the above 

raph of the report, 1 addressed to 

r. Burton, one of the parties interested, 
the following letter ;— 

“* Sackville-street, Oct. 2, 1826. 

“Sir, was at a meeting of Greek bond- 

holders on Friday last, when they demanded to 

beinformed from whom I had taken the 580r?.: 

bonds of our loan at one time, and the 80001. at 

avother. Fearful of prejudicing you by answer- 

ing 4hem at once, I requested to be allowed to 

consult the party first. 1 now bez to be in- 

formed whether you have any objection to let- 
ting your name be Known. 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient servan 
; (Sigeed) AND. LURIOTTIS,” 
* To W. Burton, Esq.” 


‘The answer to my letter was as fol- 
jiows :— 


_— 


* Old Broad-street, Oct ‘2, 1826. 

“ Sir,—In answer to you, I was obhged by 
your declining to name me on Saturday last to 
the Committee of Greek bondholders, before 
advised me of your intention, as the holder of 
bonds, from whom you and Mr. Orlando had 
taken back, on account of your Government, 
the 4,000 and 9,000 bonds; but ifit should be 
requisite to mention my name to the Commit- 
tee, 1 beg you will not hesitate to do so, and | 
placing me on the same footingas Mr. Bowring, 
with his 25,000 bonds. 


“Tam, Sir, your most obedient servan 
(Signed) © WILLIAM BURTON.” 


“To Mr. A. Luriottis, Deputy from Greece, 
&e, &c. &e.”’ 


From the time I received this letter] 
‘was never requested by the comwittee to 
attend them, or te communicate any 
further information whatever, and it was 
in an gen pao receiving such a request 
that i did not transmit to them the above 
letter, or it would certainly have been 
laid before them,: and - Bowring 
would have been sp®red the pain. of 
pointing out to public no ice this excep- 
tion (which he liberally desctibes a8 one 
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or two exceptions) to the frankness with 
which } communicated whatever was in 


mv power. 


With respect to the 6,000%., I also 
addressed myself to the party interested, 
who is absent from England, and who 
assured me-that he will write direct to 
the Greek Government on the subject, 
and that if they disapprove of it he will 
return; the difference. Under such cir- 
cumstanees,; therefore, I may fairly claim 
sok excused from making his name 
ublic. ) 
. As Mr. Burton in his letter alludes to 
25,000/. of Mr Bowring, and as that 
transaction has exeited considerable at- 
tention; I think it right te communicate 
the facts as they actually occurred. 
The Greek scrip having fallen to about 
18 diseount, Mr. Bowring applied to the 
deputation, and earnestly besought them 
to relieve him from the loss which, as 
the holder of 25,0007. scrip, he was likely 
to sustain. ‘The Deputies \ hesitated to 
comply with his request; but after he 
bad urged it upon them again. and again, 
hoth-personally and through the medium 
of mutual: frieuds, and had represented 
that he could uot bear up against the 
loss, they assented. It was at first pro- 
od that 5,000/. should be advauced to 
im; but the Deputies having stipulated 
that he should pay the fourth instalment, 
he objected to this, and it was ultimately 
arranged that the scrip should be pur- 
chased from him. at the rate of 10 per 
cent. discount. 

This arrangement being eoucluded, 
Mr. Bowring addressed. to the deputation 
a letter in the French language, of which 
the following is a translation :— 

“* 5, Jefireys-square, Sept. 21, 1824. 

“ My friends,—Jt is .my duty to return you 
my earliest thanks for the favour you have done 
me in withdrawing for the account of your Go- 
vernment the 25,0002. serip, at 10 per cent. dis- 
count, The sacrifice of 2,500!. 1 make with 
plaeuen, as a further pledge of mp wishes and 

ve for your country, and I hope thather credit 
as well as her independence will be established 
by subsequent events. I am still the holder of 
a considerable sum, and I hope thet we shal! see_ 
the te 7 rae price ao benefit of 
every -. [salute you cor a 

(Signed) 2° JOHN BOWRING.” 

On the 19th of October, the deputation 
received another }etter in Freuch, to the 
toms Selena October 19, 1824 

: e 8-square, ’ . 
ep  e 

oan is | fee o 
riving an order to sadine. joes ech Ff Co. 
to deliver tome the 25,W0l. scrip, om my p@y- 
ing him the 5,000. and the other instalments 5 
and I thank you sincerely for theassistance you 
poring Kaeh at a moment — mA ¥, greatly 
needed my cordial 5. BOWKING?” ° 
Lariottis” 





i Messrs, Orlandey Zetmis, and 
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Our answer was as follows :— 
“« Sackville-street, October 20, 1624. 
4+ Sirg—We really canvot conceal our sur- 
prisé on. perceiving from your letter ef yester- 
day, your request to have returned to you the 
25,0001. scrip which we bo.ght of you on the 
2\st of September, for the aecount of our Go- 
vernment, at a discount of 10 per ceat., instead 
of 18,the then market-price. This appearsas.a 
purchase both from your letter, anddrem that 
of Messrs. Loughnan, and we announced it as 
such to our Government, in our despatches for- 
warded by the Genii. -We consider, therefore. 
every other question on this matter as out of 
our power, and we are convinced that you must 
be ef the same opinion. In any thing which 
depends on us, our servicesare at your disposal. 
. zned WOH ORLANDO 
i « ' 
(eR JOHN ZAIMIS, | 
. “« AND. LURIOTTIS.” 
* To John Bowring, Esq.”’ 


Mr. Bowring made a similar applica- 
tion.in avother letter to. us of the 12th 
of November,.and .in even more urgent 
terms, to which we. replied, that in cen- 
sideration of his having acted as Honor- 
ary Secretary to the, Greek Comunitiee, 
we would comply with his request, pro- 
vided that it was distiuctly declared and 
explained to-have been a sale, so that we 
might not be compromised with our Gu 
vernment, to which ave had. written : by 
the Gruii, stating such to be the vature 
of the transaction. ‘Fo this letter Mr. 
Bowring sent the following reply :— 

“ London, Nov. 15, 1624. 

“ Gentiemen,—I have received your ‘avour of 
the 13th inst. I regret exceedingly that there 
should be any misunder. tanding on the subject 
of the scrip. For the services rendered, or 
which I may be able to render, the Greek cause. 
I have been, and shall be, sufficiently reward- 
ed,if they can be considered to have produced 
the slightest benefit. 1 have acta copy of my 
Jetier of the 2ist.of September, but as. you 
State it to recegnize an absoluie sale of the 

. fo the Greek Government, I am satisfied 

at it shall be so considered ; bat as the differ- 
ence to me is a serious one, and tothe Greek 
Government of little importance, I hope you 
will oblige me by allowing the return of the 
25,0001 scrip on the repayment of the 5,0001. 
received from Messrs. Loughnan, Son, and Co. 

**T am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) 

** Messrs. John. Orlando, J. Zaimis, 

“ and And. Lariottis,” 


A transaction of_the same nature also 
took place with Mr. Hume, and which 
on the score of .eveu-handed justice, I 


feel compelied to avow, is, as narrated in | othe 


oes paper of to-day, substantialiy cor- 


I must. now, in justi¢e to myself, ad- 
vert to the next ; 
which refers to a sum of 7,500/. all 

‘Messrs. Ricardo, out of their commis- 


-}and as my colleagues 


“J. BOWRING.”’ d 


paragraph in the report, 
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( The treaty for the second loan was 
ied on and concladed durin iy eo 
sence from this country,and whilst L.was 
endeavouring to negotiate a loan at Paris. , 
I returned to on on. the bith ef, Fe- 
bruary, 1625, aud reached Sack - 
street about two hours after midnight. . 
At about half-pastseven in the morning, - 
I was informed Mr. E- Ellice was waiting 


He told me he had heard through Messrs. - 
Ricardo, that | had made arrangements 
for a loan .in Paris, and he requested” 
that I would show him the contract.. 
‘this. L refused to.do,. tellina him that as. 
I had only arrived a few hours before 


could net show it to. him ; but in answer - 
to his inquiry, | told him that the er 
was. 59. Mr.Ellice then inquired if I did 
not kuow that my colieagues had conclud- 


cardo, which extluded every, other lean,. 
peqasintcs with the arrangements they 
that Messrs..Orlando and Zaimis should. 


time they did. Mr. Ellice said, it w 

be necessary to reject the contract en-. 
tered iuto at Paris, as that with Messrs. 
Ricardo 


Orlando, Some remarks were then 


the two. loaus, and previously to annul- 
Ay og oue concluded at Paris, I 

to 

contraet with Messrs. Ricardo. A me-, 
morandum was shown,to me, which was 


mind, and | suggested that the terms 
should be distivetly defined. It was 
oO that it should be dope, and Mr. 
ice said that he would see Mr. Ri- 
cardo, and would shortly.return to ms. 
In fact, about 12 o'clock Mr. Ellice, ace 
companied by the Messrs. Ricardo and 
their solicitor, brought with them an 
agreement, which, after cons 
iseussions upon several ‘points, was 
Peta eangerentare ect 
I poi out the pro ty OF intr . 
@ stipplation that the, reperd of the 
loan, including the. divideuds, sl ‘be 
deposited in the Bank of En » for. 
betier security ; but this, as well as some 
rs ul enasearinn®, wae Sppid ig iat TR 
Ellice, pr t,he aud Mr J. 
cardo sho Re introdacst baie the con- 
tract, as commissioners of the third 
it his was objec PY ag : 


ted. 
> and i larl b - Orlan . 
wos Me Ellice pee te I ome 





sion, to the ~—— Orlando, 
Zaimis, and Luriottis.) — i 


that you. have sufficient reason for mak- 


ing objection from what has 


to see me. | immediately: wentto him, — 


had not seen it, £. 


ed a contract for a loanwith Messrs. Ri- 
1 told him that I,was as yet.wholly un-. 

made. Mr. Ellice then -requested 
be called to join us, which after A aeats 


was <abeut to be signed. A. 
similar observation was made by Mr. 
made as, to: the difference in the price of 
better informed of the bases of the’ 


by no means clear or satisfactory,to my 


—- —— eS ~~ ~~ 
- we 
~s dite 


See 


a 
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occurred; but as Mr. J. Ricardo and 
my-elf will constitute that third part, 
you cannot doubt but that we shall con- 
cur with you in whatever may be the 
most likely to serve your country.” 
‘This, however, was not agreed to, the 
memorandum was signed, and a letter 
written, which Mr. Ricardo was _ re- 
quested to send express to Paris to the 
bankers with whom [ had made the 
arrangement, informing them of the 
conclusion of a loan in this country, and 
the consequent necessity for annulling 
the contract I had concluded with them. 
Up to this time, no mention whatever 
had been made to me that anv commission 
had been reserved for the deputies ; but 
a few days afterwards, Mr. Zaimis, 
having beard that his brother was impli 
cated in the dissensions between the 
military Chiefs and the Government, 
resolved on returning home ; and desired 
to take with him his proportion of the 
commission to be allowed by Messrs. 
Ricardo. This was the first intimation 
I have ever received of the circnmstance. 
I expressed my great astonishment at 
such an arrangement, ard declared 
that 1 would never participate in it. 
After this it was considered that money 
would be wanting for ai expedition to 
be sent to Greece under an English 
Colonel, and it was agreed that the 
7,500/. should be appropriated to it, and 
Messrs. Ricardo were accordingly re- 
quested, by Mr. Orlando and myself, 
to pass that sum to the credit of the 
Government, and the same appears 
credited to the Government in their 
accounts which were laid before the 
committee. ‘This measure, however, 
was not carried into execution, but the 
whole of the 7,500/. was, with a further 
sum afterwards, remitted to Murseilles 
to be laid out in the building of a frigate. 
Owing to political difficulties, this ob- 
ject also remained unaccomplished, the 
money was returned, and was — by 
us with Messrs. Ralli, Brotkers, in 
whose hands it has ever since remained. 
Having given these explanations, I call 
upon the gentlemen of the Committee of 
Inquiry to state whether I did not lend 
my most willing co-operation, and whe- 
ther I did not give to them all the infor- 
mation and the accounts I possessed. 
Truc itis, that I could not obtain from 
Messrs. Ricardo various accounts which 
would have been useful to the committee 
im their investigation; nor have I been 
able to obtain from Mr. Ellice any ac- 
count of the disbursement of the 10,0007. 
paid to him in the month of March 1425, 
for the equipment of a -steam-vessel, 
which did not sail till the end of May, 
1626, although not less than seven app 
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{cations by letter were made to him by 
Mr. Orlando and myself, between the 
months of April and August last. To 
none of these, however, did Mr. Ellice 
deign to reply, whilst Mr. Ricardo, on the 
other hand, stated, that without commu- 
nicating. with Mr. Ellice, 
decline to gire us ay detailed informa- 
tion about that vessel, or the application 
of the 10,000. Messrs. Ricardo, in their 
letter of the 26th, say that ‘‘ they threw 
no impediments in the way of the com- 
mittee obtaining information.” In their 
letter to me of the Lith of September, 
they state that ‘‘ in the present stage of 
the business they can furnish me with 
no other accounts than those | had al- 
ready had.” How these two statements 
can be reconciled, I leave to Messrs. Ri- 
cardo to explain. 

I regret to add, that I shall be under 
the necessity of trespassing once more 
upon your columns, with a reference to 
some other points contained in the re- 
port, previous to the publication of my 
detailed statement.—l am, Sir, your 
very obedient servant, 


AND. LURIOTTIS. 
29, Sackville-street, Oct. 28. 


they should 





(from the Morning Chronicle of 
lst November.) 


(No. 2.) 


** Sir—Regard for my own character 
with those to whom I am unkpown, re- 

uires that 1 should simply deny, but in 
the most unqualified sense, the truth of 
the statements in your paper of the 26th 
instant, respecting my connexion with 
those Greek affairs.—I am, Sir, yours, 
&e. EDWARD ELLICE. 


** Twickenham, Oct. 29.” 
(No. 3.) 


*¢ Sir—I wait until Mr. Luriottis has 
completed his testimony. My answer 
shall be prompt, and, I trust, satistactory. 

“* He who conceals one half of what 
he knows, may give to falsehood the 
semblance of truth. To suppress evi- 
deuce is nearly as bad as to invent it. 
The man who Is elevated by undese 
eulogium is less to be envied than is the 
victim of unmerited censure, ‘The best 
triumph is the finaltriumph, 

obediently 


‘1 am, Sir, yours 
“JOHN BOWRING. — 
4 PR 7 





** Jeffreys-square, Oct, 30.” 
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(From the Old Times of the 1st Nov.) ; objection on his part, I included the sum 
of 200/. amongst other items in the 
(No. 4.) statement so prepared for the committee, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES, as paid for the freight in question. ‘The 


is 3° friend to whom I applied, being ver 
Sir,—I defer the letrer I had intended largely in advance for me, and Ot 
to address to you on some other points 


- ; ot :  4_, at the position in which the docu- 
mentionts th pe ae ot ae: "i lew: ments transmitted by the Government 
vert to the two ictte . 


Mawting. f had considered the ungen- had placed me, considered that Messrs. 


tlemantike character of the one, and the a ie eselaht. aun, = cw a ~p Bo 
Solon-like sentences of the other, equally | } 44 the money. ‘This refusal was given 
undeserving of notice; but I am told! few days only before the committee 

that | ought to reply to them. Truly, ie made its report. Had I attended it 

is no easy — fort se mewenstibecy #8 subsequently, 1 should have given the 

lip a one tiie mr haitiio ‘de explanation ‘with which I now trouble : 

who are acd : = ou. - 
Leghorn, as Mr. Bowring was, will be : Mr. Bowring, in his letter to you of - 
best able to appreciate the feeling which | the geth, promised that he would as . 
influenced him, in ee ws nage soon as possible state the facts (with the 
in) Berd shecne’ fhiian “ie corresponding documents), which would 


bern Se ‘uted | Show that the statement in your journal 
= : Or noaktly bain Vow’ Bac of that day against him was a tissue of 
with it, i i ’ : 


se aid the sam he advanced misrepresentations. In his letter of 
on m= te re ae latin, tnx mf ~. een he ate arg =A ap I 
tended pamphlet, the nonsensical parade catheetlies New. I rig ae yo wth 
of Mr. Bowring, which was the cause of _ ? : 4 


: tg tome to understand, that as regards the par= 4 
my becoming acquainted with him, aud) tiogjay transaction which | have stated 
which cee me individually an ex- a 


F nearly 1,002 he piry concerned in, sh andl chil have 
pense of nearly 1,000/. offered testimony enough, and that it is 
With respect to the 200/. alluded he not my intention to adduce more unless 
by Mr. Bowring, as charged by me to the he shall attempt to deny or evade the 
reek Government. [ will readily give) fact. 1 call upon Mr. Bowring, there- 
- er luk ee ts brace fore, to proceed at once to publish the 
imself, will, Re i ‘ is- 
ae 1 nt sabe Tt se the commlited documents which shall develop the mis 


i , .| representations of which he speaks so 
appoiuted by the bondholders Curreug| muignantly ; and when he has shown 


, : that he did not receive from Messrs, 
transmitted by the De weg Ligh thay il Loughnan and Co. the 11,000/. commis. 
vernment, I appea ae : "s : j | sion, as stated in your journal—wheu he 
the AMOUDE Of ms yet ety ie Doi. | Shall have denied that ‘the letters I have 
was a considerable creditor. alli ft ublished with’ respect to the 25,000%, 
ring, however, so frequently Phat I fondé are in his own hand-writing ; 
the ges balance against wn ‘ t| then, but not until then, shall 1, or wil 
De eee a the Greek Govern | te public, believe that his oracular sen- 
ment. One of the sume mentioned ia ye on are ought but vapouring fanfuro 
this statement was a sum Of 4,0UW%.,) “T have been very recently told, that 
which I had paid by an order Ge Ew Mr. Bowring received a trifling douceur 
house at Leghorn, in favour nine Y-| ‘only a. few hundred _pounds)...from 
nard. Mr. Bowring, —_ ms ™Y'! Messrs. Ricardo, to induce him to with- 
assertion, called for proof, ana bala hold from depressing the second loan. 
believe, greatly disappointed on my for-| i oaid regret that Mr. Bowring were 
warding to the committee wif Se ae unjustly charged with any act leading to 
from Mr. Eynard’s letter, verifying an erroneous estimate of his character ; 
payment. At the very na, Ws Was | but asa report of this natare is very cur- ! 
preparing this statement for satis | rent, | think it right to notice it here, 

tion of the committee, the vessel,) pat he may have an opportunity of ex- 
which is still in the river, with stores on posing its groundlessness—1 am, Sir, 
board for Greece, was on the point of | \our very obedient servant, | 
clearing out. The freight was payahle eer ete : 
here. I had no funds of the rn?) ‘AND. LURIOTTIS. 
—s Se b> gets ume Ka 
applied to a hd to advance re-| ille-street,. ‘ 
quisite sum, » not anticipating any}. Pagkville- eet, Ve 3 


> 
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' (No. 5.) 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


‘Srr,—I only this day saw The Times 
of the 26th instant, in which a transac- 
tion of mine respecting Greek Scrip is 
grossly misrepresented. 


lam surprised to find Mr. Luriottis 
bearing testimony to, the facts there nar- 
rated being ‘‘ tantially correct,” as 
he must kuow that it “is absolutely false 
that ‘‘ Ltook alarm at.the depreciation of 
Greek steeck,’”’ and ‘therefere ‘‘ applied 
to the deputies and eoutractors to be re- 
lieved from.the less.” He knows, as I 
shall show from his own letters, the. 
eause which compelled me to part with 
my scrip when it was at agreat discount, 
apd he also. knows that the proposal to 
take it at for the Greek Government 
origi with himselfand hiscolleague, 
Mr..Orlando; and that it was not.until 
six months afterwards, when Greek scrip 
had risen above par, that | aecepted their 
renewed proposal to be reimbursed for 
the loss.I incurred. From Mr. La- 
rjottis | should rather have expected an: 
explanation of, and exculpation from, 
such charges. 


‘It will take a little time to look over, 
and make the extracts from, the corre - 
idence which passed at the time, suf- 
Kicient to-explain the trausaction fairly. - 


_ Meanwhile 1 entreat that judgment 
may be suspended.—I remain, Sir, your 


obedient servaut, 
JOSEPH HUME, 
St. Mary-Cray, Oct. 30. 


P.S. An observation having been made 
on my not attending the committee ap- 
peinted by the bondholders on the 4th 
instant, | beg to state that I declined 
from the first being an that committee, 
as my distance from ‘London, and family 
circumstances, rendered it impossible 
for me to.attend. 





SUBSCRIPTION, 


‘To make up the deficiency on account of 
| Jl. Gobbett’s contest for Preston.. 


W. Withers, jum.....cesessceee 
Robert Storker, Holt ....... “ée 
TC Aicemact < hates 4s oows 40 
Nicodemus, for fear of the Jews, 5 
A Hater of the Paper-System.... J 
John Borthwick Gilchrist ...... 2 


mo me nae BD 


ebcooo” 
ececeoe™ 


| Daniel French, of Utley, Glou- 


cestershire, and. a few triends. . 


| ce 070 
; R. S. eeeeeeteaeeeeeeeeeeeeeese l 00 
1 00 


aw. W. eosee c.eeene ere e+ teeeeeaeae 


Received per Mr. Wree,.of Man- 

aE egy — 

q * rac eeeee eer eeeeee 

WwW. SR vente? SPR ONSEN 0 10 0 

Ww. ae. serene eneeeeeeeene 0 3°0 

ae , } Seadily .. eee . 28 

eremiah Conolly ...... 

5. Jarvis & TC. Thomson . 0 20 ra 
-__ 6 

Mr. Menlove.... cccecsssc.csee 0130 

P. C. eee eee eee e* ee ee eeee ee eee 0 10 0 

enti een ev eeeeeeereaee e Be eave +e. 

| George Rogers... ...rcceesssee- 0 

Mr. Dodwell..... enatiedien ecw 5 00 

Thos. Hovell......ccccccscccecee 1 00 

ND atin cnet atime atreane 0 10 

RO EOE Ey 

‘From ‘Taunton, by Dr. Kinglake. 7 0 0 

A..B.,2d subscription........+- 2006 

T.M. PORCHES E Se CREB HHO Oe EEe 2 00 

RL. eeereeeeCeeeeseeeneeeeeeeer 1 0 0 


‘N. B. As was shown, in ‘the Register 
of the 19th of August, the whole of ‘the 
deficiency amounted to 144/. 4s. Vid. 
This present Subscription was begun, 
with a view of making up that defi- 
cieucy. In the above ‘list there is pretty 
nearly 40/. subscribed. A very trifli 
sum, and a very little trouble from eac 
subscriber, will make up what is wanted ; 
and, as I said before, I do not think 
that my friends will deem it unreasona- 
bie, if [ ‘be arixious to make the whole 
of this sum up by stibscription. 4 told 
the people of ton, that 1 would give 
them a little ‘Pamphlet, containing in- 
structions and advice. 1 have sent them, 
gratis, ‘Four Nambers of -the ‘* Poor 

an’s Friend,” and 3,350 copies of each 
Number; and 1 have paid for w 
them delivered at their houses. 1s 
coutinue to do ‘the same with respect to 
the we ‘Nombers ; so that, this 
etru Preston wilt have produced 
pe knowledge of politics, and of the 
cause of the miseries of “the people, m 
one town, at any rate; and, indeed, it 
will have rer estericel sigh be — 
greater spread ttical ight, than 
ever beamed upot the country befere for 
a great number of years. | do thivk, 
therefore, that the deficiency on ‘the 
oo account, ought to be-madé up 

nie, 
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AMERICAN TREES. 

Or these I have great numbers, of a 
creat maby sorts; but, particularly, I 
have great maurbers of the Locust tree. 
| do not _kuow exactly, how much room 
iny Catalogue will take; bet 1 know that 
it'will requiré a good deal of room. | 
could not, therefore, insert it in the pre- 
sent Register; but, I- will insert it, with 
all the particalars andwith all the ne- 
cessary information accompabyiug 1; 1p 
the next Register. 





MARKETS. — 


Average Prices of CORN throngh- 
out EnocLaAnpD, for the week end- 
ing October: 20. 

Per Quarter. 

a & 
Wheat .. 54 3 
Barley «. 36. 3 
Oats.... 2%.°8 


d 


Beans... 48. 6 
Pease .. . 54.4 





Total Quantity of Corn returned as 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 
the Week.ended October 20. 


Qrs. . 
Wheat. . 39,651 | Rye ..... 326 
Barley .. 32,500 | Beans. .. 1,827 
Qats... 9,885 | Pease... «5,041 


Corn Exchdnge; Mark Lane. 

Quantities and Prices.of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered: in 
this Market, during the week ended 

Saturday, October 21.) m 
Qrs. -- @& «6 ¢, s d. 
Wheat... 4,878 for 13,683 8 2 Average, |} 
Bariey.. 3499 ..6,801° 8 3....... . 2 38 10. 
Oats.. 2,065 .. 2,800°11 °2........: 97 IT 
Rye... 49¢.. a ee | Wo feeeens OF 4 
Beans .. 812‘). 2)018. '6..c.....4.49 8 
Pease .. 933i... 2ABL 14 B....ce wb 4 
Friday, Oet. 27.—The supplies of 
all sorts of Grain this week are mo- 
derate. Prime: Wheat’ is very: scarce’ 
and rather dearer;-in other sorts, 





little doing.’ Barley rather looks tip-}> 


$s. . 
Ryé". J. 38 8 }4 





quantity, was moderate; and of Fo- 
reign Oats, the arrival, though large, 
was not. equal. to the preceding 
week. This morning the: suppl 


fresh up from Essex, Kent, and Su 


folk, was moderate, and scarcely any 


tant posts. The-best quality of Wheat - 
is scarce, and for such our Millers 
ave an advance in the morning *of 
ull is, per gr. on’ the terms, last» 
quoted, though at the. close this: is 
hardly supported: for other. sorts 
there was not sv much indication of 
improvement as on Friday last. 

The best samples of Malting and 
Grinding Barley are 1s. per qr:higher: 
than . last..Monday, hut -there ‘is '‘a 
slow sale for middling parcels, Beans 
may be quoted full 1s. to Qs. per 
uarter higher. Boiling’ Pease are. 
unaltered... Grey Feasevare 15. per 

r. cheaper. There has been a fair 
| leo for Oats this morning, and 
the prices are stated at 1s. per quar- 


ter advance on the terms of this day 


se"nnighf. “There is no alteration 
in the price of Flour. 


—— 





Account of Wheat; &e, arrived in 
the Port of London; from Oct, 23 
‘to Oct. 28, both inclusive; 

ee Qrs. 

Wheat *.. 3,347 |‘Tares .... 9245 

Barley’ ..' 4,019 | Linseed ,. 2,031 

Malt.... 2,497 | Rapeseed. — 

Oats .... 490/ Brank .. 783 

Beans: ..°' 705] Mustard,. — 

Flour’....° 5,670 | Flax ..., a 

Rye.... 182} Hemp... 120 

‘Pease... . 2,587 | Seeds... — 

Foreign:—Wheat, 8,741; Barley, 

4,142; Oats, 225093 ; and Beans, 556 





quarters. - 
HOPS. 
Price of ‘Hops, per Cwt. in the 
"s : Borough. 


ward. Beans.and..Peaseare unal-| -yyonday, Oct: $0.—Our Hop Mar- 


tered. Good sweet Oats rather 
dearer than on Monday. 


Monday, Oct. 30.—The return of 
supplies of English Grain last week 
was inconsiderable; of Flour the 


ket the last week has rather declined 
for Sussex pockets, but the Planters 
in general are firm. Currency about 
2s.lower. Rather more inquiry for 





thing hasvarrived from the more diss - 
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COUNTRY CATTLE axn MEAT MARKETS, &e. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, Oct. 28.—Our market was but scantily supplied 
with fat Cattle to “this day’s market, prices 8s. to 8s. 6d. per stone of 14 
Ibs., sinking offal; but the quantity of ‘Store*Steek:was-exceedingly large. 
Scots sold from 4s. 4d. to 5s. per stone, when fat; Short Horns, 3s. to 4s, ; 
Cows and Calves and Homebreds, of one and twu.yearsold, quite a flat 
sale. The supply of Sheep and Lambs was very large. Shearlings sold 
from 23s. to 30s., fat ones to 44s.; Lambs, from 12s: to 18s. each. Lean 
Pigs plentiful and cheap, fat ones to 7s. per stone —Meat : Beef, 7d. to 9d. ; 
Veal, 7d. to 9d.; Mutton, 6d. to 7$d.; and Pork, 6d. to 8d. per Ib. 


Horncastle, Oct. 28.—Beef, 7s. to 8s. per stone of 14}bs. Mutton, 6d, to 
7d.; Lamb, 5d. to Gd.; Pork, 7d.; and Veal, 6d. to 7d. per lb. 


At Morpeth Market, on the 25th inst., there was a very great supply of 
Cattle, Sheep, and Lambs; there being many buyers, tat of the former 
met with ready sale at a little advance in price.—Beef, from 5s. to 5s. 9d.; 
Mutton, 4s, 6d, to 5s. 6d.; and Lamb, 4s. 3d. to 5s. per stone, sinking offal. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Counties of 
England and Wales, for the Week ended October 20, 1826. 


Wheat. Barley. 


© 
a, # 


: & s. d, 5: ° 
Bondon® .....cccccccscee 9....90 2.:..98 4 
SEE ‘anion tons cee eae 4 10,...34 0....26 6G 
Siieccasanenesante coc fete Guacr © 
SL). ) ao esata anata 2 Oe Be Cy 
SED osc a’ c OCRMAR As §2 9....35 0...,:9.14 
‘ Cambridgeshire.......... 50 2....33 6....2%5 6 
BUUUNEEE ss Sap dazocuaceee 51 10....36 4....% 9 
Lincolnshire ............ 54 2....39 8,....24 6, 
Werkahiv® . 6.00 ccc cwuseh i 4.4.88 Unease © 
SPs b acnencee chen 54 7....40 9....30 10 
Northumberland ........50 4....37 8....33 0. 
Camberland ......ccceos 64 10....40 3....24 3 
Westmoreland .......... 64 4....49 0....40 2 
Lancashire....... cobcietiiee Ussce: 0, Mace cE 
Cheshire ........00: Leeee aL. cin acol . .-Menatieie., 
Gloucestershire.......... 55 8....39 ee 9 
Somersetshire, .......+.. 54 7..,.88 O.... 8 
Monmoutbshire........ .-568 0..,.48 4....0 0 
Devonshire........00006-08 &....36. 7...196 10° 
Corewalll, . ccitsccic’éovase & 2....37 0....ab A 
Daretee «canis ccerivct 53_ 0...,38 .3...:30..& 
| tS ere 52 9...,36 W....26 0 
~ North Wales .......;. ». 64 3....45, 0..,.32 0. 
South Wales..........s- 58 1....39 10..,.23 8° 


* The London Average is always that of the Week preceding. 
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